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THE REAL AT this time of year when 
LIVERPOOL things are normal lovers of 
‘cross - country sport are 

keenly looking forward to the Liverpool, 
congratulating themselves if they have 
quarters with some friend who lives 
within reach of Aintree, or if not, urged 
by experience, already seeking accommo- 
dation at one of the two or three comfort- 
able Liverpool hotels. In their mind’s eye 
they see events of past Nationals: the 
big field streaming away at the start, 
some of the riders bent on going the 
shortest way when the jumping begins— 
an excellent thing to do on occasions, but 
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seek to avoid a possible scrimmage, 
always likely to occur at the first few 
fences, and so give the others a wide 
berth. It is bad enough to fall, but to 
be knocked over through no fault of 
one’s own is infinitely worse. Then 
memory recalls the field away in the 
country, the cry ‘“ There’s something 
down !”’ as Becher’s Brook is reached, 
the question whether So and So is with 
them when Valentine’s has been crossed, 
and the settlement of doubts as to what 
is still there as they near the stands and 
jump the water. One knows from 
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in a Liverpool judicious horsemen always 
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experience that the remnant which goes 
out into the country for the second time 
will inevitably be diminished before it 
comes round again, and one wonders 
whether the animals about whom one 
is chiefly concerned will gloriously 
survive or presently be seen riderless. 
It will be an exceptional state of affairs 
if more than three or four are in it when 
there are still a couple of fences to be 
jumped, and by this time those who are 
interested will probably know their 
fate ; though last year when there was 
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Trianon III., but even with that 
advantage his success remains a mystery; 
at least I know that as soon as he joined 
Mr. Robert Gore’s stable at Findon it 
was speedily discovered that he was 
very little good. The victory of Covert- 
coat the year before did not create much 
enthusiasm. For one thing there was 
no fight, Sir Charles Assheton - Smith’s 
horse winning from Irish Mail by a 
distance, and almost any result would 
have seemed tame after the wildly 
enthusiastic reception of Jerry M a year 


THE CROWD AT THE CANAL BRIDGE 
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still only a comparatively short distance 
to go the winner, Ally Sloper, Jacobus, 
who was beaten only two lengths, and 
Father Confessor, whose jockey slowed 
up so that he was eight lengths behind 
the second, all struck me as _ having 
chances. 

Things were different twelve months 
previously when Sunloch, in front all 
the way, won without ever being 
approached. He was receiving no less 
than 2st. from the grey Frenchman, 


earlier. The gallant way in which this 
great horse—surely one of the very 
best in the annals of ’chasing—made 
light of his 12st. 7lb. is not to be 
forgotten. It seems strange to reflect 
that prior to this race I had strolled 
round the paddock with Prince Kinsky, 
who had ridden his mare Zoedone to 
victory thirty years before, and who is 
now fighting against an army which 
contains so many men with whom he 
was on the friendliest possible terms. 
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He did not know Jerry M, and did not 
look at his clothing, for I suppose he 
had his name embroidered on it—we 
met the horse coming towards us—and 
the Prince was particularly delighted 
with him, specially admiring his sensible 
head. I must not, however, fill my 
pages with reminiscences, but I am 
giving some pictures which readers will 
look at with mingled feelings, from which 
hope of seeing the familiar scenes again 
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of the obstacle renders the word “‘clear’’ 
appropriate. A loose horse it will be 
seen is almost in front, and another just 
about to rise—common objects of the 
Liverpool journey. 
THE SUBSTITUTE We are to have a sub- 
LIVERPOOL _ stitute National, so far 
as one is possible, at 

Gatwick, where great pains are being 
taken to construct a course which shall 


TEMPLEDOWNEY 
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next year will certainly not be absent. 
Here we have the paddock, a portion, 
and a portion only, of the dense throng 
which assembles at the Canal Bridge, 
and the horses jumping Becher’s Brook. 
This last seems to me_ remarkably 
striking as giving a vivid idea of what 
that typical Liverpool fence is like. 
One realises the height that has to be 
cleared, and knows that the thickness 
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be a real test of the horses’ stamina 
and jumping capacities. The distance is 
precisely that of the National proper, 
4miles 856 yards, and the fences are 
being built up to a resemblance of the 
real thing; but of course Becher’s and 
Valentine’s Brooks may be described 
as unique, and there can be nothing 
quite like ‘‘ the Canal Turn.”’ An entry 
of 44 must be described as decidedly 
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good in existing circumstances. Probably 
it is just about what there would have 
been if the Liverpool Spring Meeting had 
been held, though a few names which 
we expected to see are absent, notably 
that of Mr. Eric Platt’s Bernstein. 
From Mr. Whitaker’s dangerous stable 
there are no fewer than seven, including 
Templedowney, of whom I give a picture. 
He was favourite for the Great Lanca- 
shire Steeplechase last year, that having 
been his first appearance in England, and 
he ran second to Vermouth, whose career 
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probably be found a much improved 
horse if chosen in preference to Lord 
Marcus, who was almost favourite for 
the Liverpool last season but fell early 
in the contest. He only cleared a couple 
of fences before his mishap. These two 
seem the best of Mr. Whitaker’s, in spite 
of the fact that Alfred Noble finished 
fourth last year. Irish Mail must be 
mentioned as a really good ’chaser, and 
I am inclined to think that his fall at 
Windsor a few weeks ago was due to 
inferior jockeyship. He must be a 


THE 


over hurdles had been distinguished, and 
indeed who had shown no small ability 
as a ’chaser, so that it was evident not 
much mistake had been made about the 
Irish importation, a son of Bushey Park 
and Galway Girl. Templedowney after- 
wards won the Scottish Grand National 
over the same distance, three miles and 
a half, and though he did not do much 
at Gatwick in January, when a bad 
third to Father Confessor, he will 
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formidable opponent to the best, as 
must Father Confessor, who could be 
made fitter than he was at Gatwick 
notwithstanding his success there. 

Another entry of high class is the 
French six-year-old Clitias, who was 
second in 1914 at Auteuil for the Grand 
Steeplechase, so far as I am aware the 
most valuable ’cross-country race ever 
run, it having been worth to the winner 
£7,710. Iam writing before the handicap 
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has appeared ; but Mr. E. A. C. Topham 
is compiling the weights for this Race- 
course Association Steeplechase, as it is 
called, and therefore they are sure to 
be reasonably adjusted. In all likelihood 
much will be heard of the animals 
mentioned, as also possibly of Vermouth; 
and last year’s winner, Ally Sloper, 
should not perhaps be left out of con- 
sideration. I am including a view of the 
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improbable that he will have won a race 
before these lines are read. 
* * * 

STORNAWAY To the sires whose por- 
AND SHOGUN traits have appeared in 

recent issues I am adding 
Stornoway and Shogun. It happened that 
on the Derby day the year before last I 
was lunching in the Club Stand at Epsom. 
with the owner of these two notable 


GENERAL FOX 
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Gatwick Stands, where there is certain 
to be a huge concourse on the 24th of 
the month, and am also giving a picture 
of Lord Suffolk’s gallant little horse 
General Fox, whose one drawback is 
that he cannot carry weight. His owner 
tells me that with anything over 12st. 
there is little hope for him, but he will 
always do his very best. It is not 
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horses, when we were joined by the late 
Mr. H. B. Duryea, whose Durbar II. 
was to win the great race. He told us 
that he had seized the chance of his 
visit to England to see as many of the 
best known horses as ‘possible, and he 
thought that Shogun was the handsomest 
of all. Keaders have the opportunity of 
examining his make and shape. I am 
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not alone in the opinion that this son 
of Santoi and Kendal Belle was exceed- 
ingly unfortunate to lose the Derby of 
1913, which resulted in the lamentable 
disqualification of Mr. Bower Ismay’s 
Craganour. F. Wootton, who rode 


Shogun, was hopelessly shut in on the 
rails, and I am told that on this occasion 
Wootton the trainer, who as a rule 
considered that “ getting the rails ’’ was 
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riding, had not been regarded as a 
possible winner, and was on offer among 


the ‘‘20 to 1 others’; but to the 
astonishment of everyone connected with 
him he beat the filly by half a length. 
At the Epsom Summer Meeting Shogun 
easily won the Woodcote Stakes from 
Lord Rosebery’s Prue, and added to 
his reputation by cantering away with 
the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, another 


an advantage, had particularly warned 
his son against the disaster which befel 
him. Shogun’s first appearance was 
memorable. The Hyde Park Plate in 


which he came out was supposed to be 
a good thing for a filly named Martynia, 
who had won a race at Newbury shortly 
before and started at odds on, F. Wootton 
Shogun, S. Wootton 


in the saddle. 


STORNOWAY 
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of Lord Rosebery’s horses, Sanquhar, 
following him at an interval of four 


lengths. For the New Stakes two days 
afterwards he was second to Craganour, 
giving the winner, however, 10 
and then he took the Fulbourne Stakes 
at Newmarket, and the Lavant Stakes 
at Goodwood from Golden Sun; he 
was second to Craganour, of course at 
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even weights, for the Champagne Stakes 
at Doncaster, and likewise for the 
Middle Park Plate. It is a curious thing 
that Shogun should not be in the Stud 
Book, doubtless the result of a careless 
omission a few years ago. 

Stornoway, the son of Desmond and 
Sisterlike, the dam by Lord Rosebery’s 
Derby winner Ladas, is, I believe con- 
sidered the more promising of the two, 
and had he remained sound in his wind 
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the third time in three years that the 
race had fallen to Mr. Hulton, Lomond 
and Flippant being Stornoway’s pre- 
decessors in the list. For the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster he was second to 
The Tetrarch, then beat Black Jester 
and nine others for the Clearwell Stakes, 
and wound up his two-year-old per- 
formances by a second to Corcyra, to 
whom he was giving 3 lb., in the Middle 
Park Plate. His seven races had yielded 
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there can be little question that his career 
must have been brilliant. After a prelimin- 
ary appearance in the Hyde Park Plate 
Stornoway won half-a-dozen races with- 
out a break—the Norfolk Plate at 
Newmarket, the Great Surrey Foal 
Stakes at Epsonr, a Biennial at Ascot, 
the Fulbourne Stakes at Newmarket, 
the Prince of Wales’s Plate at York, and 
the Gimcrack Stakes at the same 
meeting, this having been incidentally 


in stakes £6,263, and in the Free 
Handicap for two-year-olds at the end 
of the season he was allotted 8 st. 12 lb. 

As a three-year-old, however, he could 
only be produced once, at the Liverpool 
Spring Meeting; but it is hoped and 
believed that he will confirm his 
reputation at the stud. His sire 
Desmond, as many readers will be 
aware, was a son of the great St. Simon, 
one of the few horses who never suffered 
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defeat. St. Simon was nine times 
champion sire of his year. Desmond’s 


as those of Galopin, Hampton, Ormonde 
dam was L’Abbesse de Jouarre who 


or St. Gatien, Lucy Glitters, second in 
the Oaks and third in the St. Leger, 


KING EDWARD VII. AND THE LATE LORD BURNHAM AT HALL BARN 


won the Oaks for the partners, Lord with further back classic winners in 
Dunraven and Lord Randolph Churchill, Vedette, Hermit, Lord Clifden, Voltigeur, 
and the “pedigree contains such names The Flying Dutchman, Newminster, 
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Kettledrum, Beadsman, and Blair Athol, 
racing history. 
* * 


the grandest blood in 
* * 

THE LATE I cannot lose the oppor- 
LORD BURNHAM tunity of writing a few 
lines about my old 

friend the late Lord Burnham, who was a 
sportsman from various points of view, 
and I am giving some pictures which 
he kindly gave to me when I was writing 
my book, “‘ King Edward VII. as a 
Sportsman.’’ For several years without 
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was for a short time an owner of horses, 
and his cardinal jacket, chocolate belt, 
figures amongst “Flat Racing and 
Steeplechase Colours,” although many 
years have passed since he had anything 
to carry them. At one time, however, 
Lord Burnham, when Sir Edward 
Lawson, was not a little keen about 
racing, so much so that he built a house 
at Newmarket, Bridlemere, at ‘‘ the 
Top of the Town.” I have often ridden 
out with him in the morning to watch. 


KING GEORGE AND THE LATE LORD BURNHAM LOOKING AT A PICK-UP AFTER A BEAT 


a break King Edward shot at Hall Barn, 
and one of these photographs shows the 
host in conversation with his Royal 
guest. Another introduces King George 
with Lord Burnham looking at the 
pick-up after a beat, and I am including 
a third also because it strikes me as 
one of the most characteristic portraits 
of King Edward I have ever seen, 
here changing guns. The present Lord 
Burnham is there also. The late Lord 


the work, a canter on the Heath having 
been one of his special pleasures. One: 
day I remember his pony came down. 
with him, but he was up again so speedily 
that I had not time to be alarmed. 
x * 

SOME GALLANT I have said nothing 
YOUNG SAILORS about the war which js 

occupying so much of 
our thoughts, but must express regret 
at inability to publish a touching and. 


Se 
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sympathetic article which has been sent 
me by Mrs. Richardson of Guiseborough, 
Yorkshire, containing brief memoirs of 
two gallant young midshipmen, who 
gave their lives for their country, Herbert 
L. Riley and J. Duncan Stubbs, both 
under sixteen years of age. Riley 
had been on watch from 4a.m. and 
had only turned in an hour before the 
Aboukir was struck, so that he must 
have been in a heavy sleep at the time. 
Stubbs immediately ran below to awaken 
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what to do to help himself by floating. 
The man, however, could not or would 
not follow their directions, and at last 
they could hold him up no longer. They 
then swam towards the Hogue, but 
before they reached her, she, too, was 
torpedoed; so they turned to the 
Cressy and managed to get on board. 
Riley, after he left the Aboukir, was 
by himself. Lieutenant Eric Noyes, 


R.M.L.I., saw him in the water and 
called out asking if he could help ? 
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his friend and brought him on deck: As 
Lieutenant J. B. Hughes wrote to 
Stubbs’s parents, ‘‘ It took some pluck 
to do that with the vessel heeling over 
and likely to go down at any moment.” 
When they were thrown into the water 
Wykeham-Musgrave, another midship- 
man, and Stubbs came upon a drowning 
marine who was calling for assistance, 
went to him and succeeded in supporting 
him for a considerable time, telling him 


Riley replied “‘ No, thanks, sir; I’m 
all right, I have a piece of wood.” Later 
on he was picked up by a boat and taken 
to the Cressy. Presently the Cressy was 
struck a second time. Riley and Stubbs 
were seen clinging to the same piece of 
wreckage. This they left to go to the 
assistance of a man who was calling for 
help: a short struggle took place an 

all three disappeared. 

No comment can be needed. 
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“LETTERS FROM THE FRONT” 


BY MURIEL C. LINDSAY 


And Satan finds soine mischief still for GERMAN WITs to do.” 


“ 1’ just sick tired of life and knitting !”’ 

Hesper Collyns flung down the sock 
she was knitting with a petulant gesture, 
and, rising, went to the window to stare 
out disconsolately on a dripping autumn 
day. She was bored to tears with the 
present state of affairs, and the grey 
skies outside added to her discontent. 
Why wasn’t she strong enough to do 
things like her sisters and other girls ? 
She couldn’t nurse, worse luck, for 
though she passed her first aid and home 


nursing courses with flying colours, when 
it came to the practical side she collapsed 
ignominiously during her month’s train- 


ing at the infirmary. There was nothing 
for it but to knit, and knit she did until 
her pretty slim fingers were quite sore, 
and visit the wives of soldiers and sailors 
on active service. But when all was 
said and done there was nothing to show 
for it except an ever-increasing list of 
knitted comforts, and of these she was, 
as she just emphatically declared, sick 
tired. 

“What’s the matter? Got out of 
bed the wrong side this morning? ”’ 
asked a cheerful voice behind her. 
“Your tone doesn’t sound exactly 
festive, does it ?”’ 

She turned with a start to find a tall 
young man at her elbow looking down 
on the fair ruffled head and pretty 
mutinous face with inquiring eyes. 

“Tim! How you made me jump,” 
she said, pettishly. ‘‘I do wish you 
wouldn’t. And what are you doing 
here? Why aren’t you—’’ drilling 


was on the tip of her tongue, but she 
bit it back and substituted “ with your 
mother ? ”’ 

“She’s a trifle better to-day so I 
came over to see Mr. Collyns. Is he in 
yet? I'd like a few words with him 
if he is. Oh, I forgot this,’ handing her 
a damp copy of the Times. ‘I found it 
swimming on the doorstep.” 

““ Thanks.”’ She took it from him and 
coolly ignoring his presence opened it 
and began to read. 

Timothy Ransome, a near neighbour 
and old comrade, watched her a few 
moments, a wistful expression in his fine 
hazel eyes, and the lines that had 
appeared on his young healthy face of 
late deepened. He guessed easily what 
she was thinking, what her half-con- 
temptuous attitude towards him meant : 
that she thought he ought to be serving, 
making no allowances for home ties, a 
selfish semi-invalid mother being the 
cause of his abstinence from the ranks. 
Hesper could not tell what it cost him 
to see his friends one by one swelling the 
numbers of those willing to give their 
lives for their country ; and because he 
concealed his feeling under a cloak of 
gay insouciance and his plain good-- 
tempered face showed nothing of the 
turmoil within, considered him a shirker, 
which he was not. 

“Ts your father in?” he queried 
again, and receiving a brief “‘ You’ll find 
him in the library,” thanked her and 
left the room. 

Hesper threw down the paper with a 
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pout and frown. Really Tim was just 
the limit! Men like him were a disgrace 
to the country. He ought to enlist. It 
was ridiculous his saying his mother 
wouldn’t hear of it and that he couldn’t 
leave the estate. Of course he was an 
only child, but plenty of other men 
similarly situated had gone, and so could 
he. She did despise a man who scamped 
his duty. 

Taking up the paper again she glanced 
languidly through its columns. It was 
very dull, no news in it whatever. She 
really couldn’t be bothered to wade 
through those long articles. She turned 
to the front sheet and her interest 
revived. How funny some of the appeals 
were, others utterly impossible. Here 
was some one asking for funds to go to 
Egypt for a holiday. Cheek! And this, 
“Lonely officer abroad in the trenches 
would be glad to receive letters from 
any friends at home. Address Box 999, 
The Times.’’ She read it over again, 
and her cheeks flushed with sudden 
excitement. Why shouldn’t she be one 
of those friends and cheer his loneliness ? 
It would be something at once interesting 
and useful, and give an edge hitherto 
lacking to her life. 

No time like the present, and, all her 
boredom forgotten, Hesper dashed up- 
stairs for her own particular pad and 
pen to write at once. 

She had always been a good corres- 
pondent ; she was observant and could 
vividly describe what she saw, having 
a neat way of dashing off life-like sketches 
of people and things which made her 
letters unusually entertaining. Of course 
an introductory epistle cannot be so 
intimate or amusing as subsequent ones 
when the ice of formality is broken, but 
there was enough in this one to make 
the recipient recognise it as unique and 
long for more. 

So absorbed did she become in her 
new job that she never noticed the door 
quietly open to re-admit Ransome, who 
stood for a second or two gazing at her 
then silently withdrew. 
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The letter dispatched Hesper waited in 
an agony of impatience for an answer, 
quaking every time she read of an 
assault in case her correspondent should 
be killed or wounded before he could 
reply. And when after a wonderfully short 
interval his letter reached her she could 
hardly open it in her excitement. It 
really was a very charming epistle. The 
writer declared himself highly gratified 
with her prompt response to his appeal 
which had done much to brighten the 
dreary monotony of trench life. 

“|. . But all the same one does not 
complain,’ he continued, “‘ seeing it is 
on behalf of our beloved country we 
fight. And what, may I ask, are you 
doing for her at home ? Our task would 
be greatly sweetened by the knowledge 
that you are putting the country into 
defence against the enemy. Do not 
think it is from idle curiosity I ask, but 
rather to assure myself and the brave 
fellows under me that others are doing 
their duty.”’ 

And with repeated thanks and a 
request for more letters to be sent to 
the same address, he signed himself 
sincerely hers, John Brand, Captain, 
East Wessex Expeditionary Force. 

Hesper, young and romantic, thrilled 
as she read; and it never occurred to 
her to wonder at his anxiety to know 
what was being done at home, so unlike 
the ordinary soldier, too busy doing his 
bit abroad to worry over affairs elsewhere. 
She was too delighted at getting a 
response to trouble her head about such 
trifles, and without delay hastened to 
inform him what was being done in her 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Though the Collyns lived conveniently 
near their big north-country city they 
were also sufficiently in the country and 
near the coast to be entrenched almost 
up to their garden walls; and it was 
while watching the men drilling and 
marching with daily-increasing confi- 
dence and accuracy that what to her 
seemed a. brilliant idea entered Hesper’s 
foolish head, and led to the unearthing 
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of a small camera which lately had been 
discarded for the needle. She would 
send photographs of the trenches and 
wire entanglements to show Captain 
Brand that in her part of the country 
at any rate there was no shirking. There 
was also an aeroplane factory not so 
very far away where trial flights took 
place almost daily. Oh! she’d have 
plenty to tell him. 

It is perhaps surprising that her new- 
found energy escaped notice; but the 
rest of the family were too concerned 
with their own interests to pay much 
attention to her, and her correspondence 
with the lonely officer who displayed 
such a thirst for information about that 
part of the country as would have 
aroused suspicion in anyone less guileless 
than Hesper, continued gaily until Fate 
in the unconscious person of Timothy 
Ransome intervened and brought it to 
an abrupt ending. 

On one of his numerous visits to the 
Collyns’ house Tim was shown into the 
sunny morning-room expecting to find 
Hesper there. But it was empty, the 
only sign of her presence lately being a 
sheet of flimsy foreign paper, closely 
written over, which had slipped un- 
noticed to the floor. Picking it up Tim 
glanced carelessly at it and was about to 
lay it on the table when a sentence in the 
neat, stiff writing caught his attention. 

‘“. . Thank you many times for the 
excellent photographs you have sent me. 
It is indeed a pleasure to see actual proof 
of what you are doing in the North, and 
your kind offer of a view of your home 
will be gladly welcomed. Is it close to 
the sea and of a colour easily distinguish- 
able from a distance? And do the 
trenches come close up to it? And 
where stands the aerodrome? You 
would be doing me a great service if you 
would send me a photograph of it and 
say if the aeroplanes completed are kept 
there er sent elsewhere.”’ 

“Well, upon my word!” ejaculated 
Tim amazed, ‘“‘ the beggar doesn’t want 
to know much, does he ? Who on earth 
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is this inquisitive blighter, and from 
whom is he getting this most mischievous 
information ? ”’ 

Without scruple he read on, and now 
the writer, his questions exhausted, went 
off into a vivid and forceful description 
of certain stirring events which had 
taken place a little while before. As he 
read Tim’s thick black brows contracted 
in a puzzled frown. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered again, 
“surely I’ve read this before, and quite 
lately too.”’ He thoughttully rubbed his 
long nose while he searched his elusive 
memory, but before he could discover 
what he was after the door was thrown 
open and Hesper came in with a rush. 

“ Hullo!” she said, with more surprise 
than pleasure in her voice, “‘ you here ?” 

“ Even I,” he replied urbanely. ‘You 
seem perturbed, Hesper,” he continued, 
eyeing her critically. ‘Lost some- 
thing ? Looking for anything, this for 
example ?’’ he queried with a sudden 
inspiration, holding out the puzzling 
sheet. 

A hot flush flamed over her soft cheeks 
as she almost snatched it from him in 
her eagerness. 

“Where did you find it?” 
demanded breathlessly. 

“Under the table. Inquisitive sort of 
beggar the writer seems to be.” 

“You've read it ?”’ she flashed. 

“T have,” he returned equably. 

“How dare you read my letters?” 
she stormed. “It’s a mean low-down 
trick to pry into what doesn’t concern 
you. 

Tim shrugged his shoulders, and his 
eyebrows went up in whimsical surprise 
at her annoyance. 

“ Really, my dear Hesper,”’ he drawled 
with exasperating nonchalence, ‘‘ I had 
not the slightest intention of prying, I 
assure you; but if you wil/ leave your 
correspondence lying about promiscuous- 
like I’m afraid it will be read if only to 
discover to whom it belongs.” Then 
his tone altering, “And who is this 
person with such a thirst for information 
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as to what is going on up here who is 
writing to you?” he added. ‘‘ Why 
are you writing to him and sending him 
photographs of this district ?”’ 
“That’s my _ business,” she said, 
defiantly, ‘‘it has nothing to do with 


For a few moments hazel and blue 
eyes met and held, the blue frankly 
hostile, the hazel rather anxious. 

“Look here, old girl,” said Tim at 
last, dropping his bantering air and 
speaking more seriously, ‘‘ I don’t want 
to interfere with you in any way and I 
don’t mean to be intrusive, but I 
wish you’d tell me who is it to whom 
you are sending all this information of 
what is being done round here. You can 
trust me not to mention a word toa soul.” 

For a moment Hesper hesitated, then 
as she met his friendly, sympathetic 
glance her anger melted, the longing for 
a confidant which had been growing 
steadily for some time proved too strong 
for her, and the whole story came out 
with a rush. 

Tim heard her in silence to the end, 
his young face growing momentarily 
graver, and when she finished he took 
a turn round the room, coming back to 
where she stood. 

““T don’t want to seem unkind, old 
lady, but I tell you frankly I don’t like 
the style of this letter at all, and I wish 
you’d drop this idea,’’ he said, earnestly, 
looking down with troubled eyes into 
the glowing, upturned face. “I know 
you are doing it with the best intentions, 
but if any of your letters fell into the 
wrong hands it might cause trouble. 
Anyhow, for goodness’ sake, keep to 
generalities when you write, and don’t 
send any more photographs. The whole 
affair seems to me extremely fishy, to 
say the least of it.” 

But with the first hint of opposition 
and criticism Hesper’s foolish pride was 
up in arms, annoyance with herself for 
her impulsive confidence making her 
doubly determined to continue what she 
was doing in spite of Tim. 
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“‘ Rubbish ! ” she said, scornfully, with 
a defiant tilt of her pointed chin. “J 
don’t think it’s fishy at all, only a very 
natural anxiety to know if we are all 
doing our duty over here—as they are 
there,’’ she concluded, meaningiy. 

But Tim was not to be put off. A 
sudden idea striking him he asked, 
sharply, ‘‘ How do these letters come ? 
Are they stamped, or what ? ” 

Stamped, of course,’”’ she answered, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Oh, my dear girl, don’t you know 
letters from the front are not stamped ?”’ 
he said, with some heat, intense 
exasperation for her extreme silliness and 
gullability in his voice ; ‘‘ they have the 
censor’s mark and date, that’s all. My 
poor child, someone is taking you on. 
It may only be a low form of practical 
joke ; it may be something more serious. 
Anyhow, don’t send any more letters 
or photographs until I make inquiries 
about this blighter. I’ve nothing special 
to do just now, and will just go in for 
a little Sherlock Holmesing on my own,” 
he added incautiously. 

Like a flash she turned on him. 

“Then the more shame to you,”’ she 
flamed. ‘“‘ If you were more of a man, 
Tim, you’d be out there doing your bit 
like Captain Brand instead of slacking 
and shirking here.” 

Under this unexpected onslaught, 
utterly at variance with the subject 
under discussion, Tim was for the 
moment utterly taken aback. His 
healthy brown face whitened, his jaw 
set grimly as he looked at her in silence, 
and the sight of his soul stripped of all 
disguise and shining starkly through his 
pain-haunted eyes checked her. It was 
as if a stranger stood there in place of 
the Tim she had always known, and she 
faltered, appalled for the moment by 
the effect of her cruel speech. 

Then the mask fell again and he was 
once more his careless, indifferent self. 
“And you could be writing letters to 
me instead of to the Bounding Brand,” 
he softly jibed, with, however, a rather 
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forced laugh. “ I’llthink it over, Hesper, 
and let you know. Meanwhile I must be 
off. Good-bye!”’ and with a jaunty wave 
of the hand he was gone. 

But once outside his face grew 
troubled, his eyes sombre and his figure 
lost its buoyancy of movement. 

“‘So that’s what she thinks of me,” 
he muttered. ‘“‘ I thought Hesper would 
have understood, have realised the 
difficulties in my way. Anyhow, I wish 
she hadn’t taken up this notion of writing 
to strangers. This one’s up to no good, 
I’m sure. Now where have I seen that 
description he gave of the recent fight ? 
Good Lord! I have it. It was in 
a letter from a private published in one 
of the dailies. This fellow Brand has 


simply ‘ lifted ’ it bodily from the paper, 
for his letter was identical with the 
printed one. [ll look it up again when 
I get in.” 

It took him some time to find what 
he wanted, but as he read his suspicions 
crystalised into certainly. 


“‘ Well, this absolutely puts the lid on 
it!’”’ he mused; ‘a fellow capable of 
such a bare-faced crib is up to no good, 
I'll go bail. So as some time is sure to 
elapse before I get an answer to my 
application from the War Office, I’ll just 
ferret round and see if I can discover 
what lies under Captain John Brand’s 
uncanny thirst for local information.” 

Thus for a fortnight or so Timothy 
did not put in an appearance at the 
Collyns’, and if Hesper wondered at all 
why he was not coming about as usual, 
she concluded he was offended by her 
plain speaking, and wickedly rejoiced. 

‘‘Tt was time someone let him see 
what people think of his sort,” she 
thought virtuously. Besides he needed 
putting in his place a bit—he was 
growing quite too interfering and 
positive. About those envelopes, for 
instance. Seeing that Captain Brand 
was, as he had told her in one of his 
letters, enjoying a well-earned rest from 
the trenches, near a town she believed 
but was rather hazy on that point, 
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he had a perfect right to use the ordinary 
post if he so desired and be enabled to 
write more fully than when under the 
censor’s eye. It was stupid of her not 
to have remembered and told this to 
Tim and thus crush his unjust suspicions 
of the gallant captain. However, they 
made no difference in her treatment of 
him, and she continued to write and 
enclose the photographs asked for, wait- 
ing impatiently for the next reply. It 
came, but in a very different fashion 
from what she expected. 

Mr. Collyns liked to skim the daily 
papers before setting out for business, 
and occasionally read aloud to his family 
any paragraphs of special interest. This 
morning he was glancing through the 
local one, propped as usual in front of 
him, when an angry splutter sent an 
apprehensive quiver round the table. 

“Another spy caught red-handed !”’ 
he growled, when he could speak. 
“What the Government’s thinking of 
to allow them to go on as they are doing 
I can’t imagine. I’d shut up every 
single German if I had my way.” 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Collyns, 
looking up from her letters. 

“Why, here’s a naturalised German 
been arrested for supplying particulars 
of the north-east coast defences to the 
enemy. It seems his plan was to 
advertise in the Times as a lonely officer 
in the trenches wanting letters ’»—Hesper 
started violently and set down her cup 
with an audible clatter—‘and from 
innocent, confiding correspondents 
obtained most valuable information. It 
was a most ingenious plot; he had an 
agent in France near the coast to whom 
he sent the replies for his dupes which 
were posted there, and thus for a time 
managed to deceive his victims, who 
were for the most part silly, ignorant 
girls. Luckily his searching questions 
and requests for photographs roused 
suspicion at last, and inquiries were made 
about him which resulted in his being 
laid by the heels.” 

Hesper’s heart thumped violently and 
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she could hardly control her voice 
sufficiently to ask the question trembling 
on her tongue. Not that she needed the 
actual voicing of her suspicions, as she 
believed she knew only too well the 
fowler into whose snare she so guilelessly 
had fallen. 

*“‘ W-what is his name ? ”’ she quavered. 

““H’m, let me see. Oh, yes, Johann 
Brandt, otherwise Captain John Brand 
of the East Wessex ... What’s the 
matter, Hesper? Aren’t you well?” 
eyeing with concern the girl’s ashen face 
as she hurriedly rose from the table. 

“ Tt’s—it’s nothing ; only a bad head,” 
she stammered. ‘‘ I—I had it when I 
got up—thought breakfast would make 
it better, but it’s—it’s worse. I'll get 
some aspirin——”’ and, hastily retreating 
flew to the quiet sanctuary of her room 
to brood over the result of her ignorance 
and folly. 

What was she to do? She felt as 
though she hung over an abyss into 
which she might be precipitated any 
moment. If only she’d heeded Tim’s 
warning and not sent those last and 
most fatally compromising photographs! 
Of course it would be discovered who 
had sent them and she’d be arrested, 
imprisoned, perhaps shot! Oh, if she 
could only see Tim and consult him! He 
would understand, he was always so 
cheery and helpful. But Tim hadn’t 
been round for days, and no one seemed 
to know where he was. She must just 
wait in shivering, ill-concealed anticipa- 
tion of the blow to fall. 

However, some mornings later, as she 
sat over a heap of darning, almost sick 
with anxiety and expecting momentarily 
to see a policeman’s burly form enter 
with a warrant for her arrest, she heard 
a voice that made the colour fly to her 
wan cheeks and her heart to thump. 

** Hullo, Tim ! ” said her father’s voice. 
“Got back, have you? Settled every- 
thing satisfactorily ? That’s good. Well, 
I'll see you later about it, I’m just off. 
Perhaps you'd like to tell the girls.” 
He opened the morning-room door and 
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poked his head inside. ‘Oh, you’re 
there, Hesper,’’ he said, his face beaming. 
‘“ Tim’s here, he’s got something interest- 
ing to tell you,” and withdrew as the 
young man entered. 

As he met the apprehensive gaze in 
her blue eyes looking so pitifully large 
and vivid in her small, colourless face 
which told eloquently of sleepless nights 
and fear-haunted days, Tim let his own 
affairs slide and hastened to reassure her. 

“Hullo, old thing, a bit blue and 
peaky, aren’t you ?”’ he began, cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘ You needn’t look so scared, no 
one’s going to worry you. Oh, I say——’’ 
he broke off in some confusion as Hesper’s 
bright head went suddenly down into the 
pile of stockings with a strangled sob. 

Seating himself on the chair beside 
her he placed an arm round her heaving 
shoulders, doing his best in clumsy 
boyish fashion to comfort her. 

“ Buck up, old girl, it’s all right,’”’ he 
said, consolingly. “I took jolly good 
care of that.” 

“Oh, Tim!” she gasped, “J have 
been so miserable. I didn’t know what 
to do. I have missed you so, Tim.”’ 

His arm tightened abeut her and drew 
her closer to him. 

“Have you, dear?” he said, gently, 
his voice very tender and a trifle husky. 
“T’m so glad, for I—I hoped perhaps 
you would some day——”’ 

For a few moments neither spoke, then 
Hesper turned and raised humble eyes 
to his. 

“You were quite right, Tim,”’ she said, 
a little catch in her voice, ‘‘ he was a 
dead wrong ’un and a spy. Someone’s 
discovered who he is and he’s been 
arrested. Tim, what shall I do if they 
find my letters and those photographs ?”’ 

“They won't,” was the comforting 
assertion, ‘‘ I’ve seen to that.” 

“You ?’’ she echoed, incredulously. 
“What on earth have you had to do 
with it ?”’ 

“Everything,” he declared with a 
chuckle. “It was I who found out who 


he was and settled the blighter’s hash.” 
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Hesper stared at him, hardly believing 
her ears, and encouraged by her silence 
Tim continued— 

“You see, the more I thought about 
it the more I was convinced an ordinary 
English soldier would never show such 
indecent interest about our coastal 
defences, and so I determined to make 
a few inquiries about him. To begin 
with, I soon found there was no such 
person as Captain John Brand serving 
with the Wessex, so the next thing was 
to discover the owner of Box 999. I 
went up to town and hung about until 
he turned up, then dogged him to his 
lair. He lived in rooms, and, fortunately, 
I was able to get one in the same house 
and soon nosed out all there was, 


apparently, to discover. He posed as a 
journalist, but in reality is the son of 
German-born parents. I saw him several 
times, a meek and mild inoffensive- 
looking little man he was, not at all the 
sort of person you’d imagine capable of 
originating and carrying out such an 


ingenious system of espionage. I seized 
the opportunity to search his rooms 
during his absence, and in a big desk, 
locked but amenable to a little persuasion, 
found several packets of letters neatly 
tied up and docketed, amongst them 
yours, and here they are,’ taking from 
his pocket a small bundle and laying it 
on the table. ‘‘ Then I went to the 
authorities and, after the necessary 
formalities, his rooms were raided and 
his papers collared. He will be tried, of 
course, but I don’t think your name will 
be amongst the witnesses against him, 
as I’m certain I’ve secured all the proofs 
he had,” he concluded triumphantly. 
Hesper sat silent for some moments, 
her head bent, her fingers playing 
nervously with the darning-needle, in- 
tense relief and gratitude to Tim 
rendering her absolutely tongue-tied. 
“And there’s something else I want 
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to tell you,” he went on, instinctively 
realising what she was feeling and doing’ 
his best to help her to pull herself 
together, “‘ something I think will please: 
you very much and what you’ve been 
wanting me to do for some time. Can’t 
you guess what it is, Hesper ? ”’ 

Something in the tones of his voice 
made her raise her head and look sharply 
at him. 

“Tim!” she gasped, clutching his 
arm excitedly, “you don’t mean 
you’ ve——”’ 

He nodded gaily. 

“Yes, got a commission in the 
Fusiliers. It’s taken a bit of working. 
You see I not only had my mother 
against my going, but I had to look 
round first to find a trustworthy man 
to leave in charge of the estate. That’s 
the worst of being an only child and a 
son into the bargain. However, thanks. 
to your father, who has just been 
splendid in helping me, I think I’ve got 
the very man; and now that the step 
has been taken I believe the mater is. 
really quite pleased and interested about 
it. Now won’t you tell me you’re pleased 
too?” 

But there was something she had to. 
say first, and with shining dewy eyes 
and trembling lips she murmured, “‘ Tim, 
can you ever forgive me for what I said 
to you, for being such a little beast ? L 
didn’t understand.”’ 

“Of course you didn’t,” he assented 
heartily, forgive you on two 
conditions,’ looking at her with such 
an ardent expression in his eyes that 
her own sank beneath them and she 
faintly blushed. “‘ That you’ll wear my 
ring for one, and for the other that you'll 
write letters to me and no one else when 
I’m in the trenches; and in return I 
promise to keep you busily employed 
answering genuine letters from the front.’” 

Conditions were faithfully observed. 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 


No. 23—KENT, Part II. 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


This county is rich in large estates 
which have been in the same hands for 
many years. Most of them have very 
fair shooting, though Kent is hardly as 
famous for its winged game as some of 
the counties which have been dealt with 
in this series. One of the most 
picturesque of Kentish estates is Knole 
Park, the home of the Sackville Wests, 
and every visitor to Sevenoaks ought to 
take an opportunity of walking through 
this charming demesne. 

In the same district Ightham Mote, the 
residence of Mr. T. C. Colyer-Fergusson, 
is another charming place with good 
sporting associations. Earl Sondes’s 
Faversham seat, Lees Court, possesses 
good partridge country and extensive 
coverts, which with the aid of preserving 
give some excellent shooting. Some of 


the woodlands flank deep valleys, which 
afford opportunities for high shots to the 
furthest extent of gun range. The 
Tickham Hounds often visit this estate, 
though the hunting is mainly of the 
woodland type. On the Penshurst Place 
estate, the property of Lord De L’Isle, 
there is also good shooting, which has 
been let to two tenants for many years. 
Penshurst is the old home of the Sidneys 
and one of the most historic houses 1n the 
county. It is especially rich in Eliza- 
bethan associations. 

Chevening, near Sevenoaks, the seat 
of Earl Stanhope, who is serving his 
country with the Royal West Kent 
Regiment, is an estate possessing excel- 
lent shooting facilities. The steep hills 
and tall trees enable pheasants to be 
shown at a great height, and as a 
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sporting shoot Chevening can hold its 
own with any in the South of England. 
In the Herne country, about six miles 
north-east of Canterbury, the partridge 
shooting is very fair, but a large acreage 
being clay, the bags obtainable much 
depend, as in most partridge countries, 
on the weather during the breeding 
season. 

Covert shooting in this district is not 
of a high order generally, but at Strode 
Park Major Prescott Westcar has a 
number of small coverts at a distance 
from the large woods which afford very 
good sport in the early part of the 
season. The coverts are good for wild 
birds, but there is, of course, a limit to 
which these can be depended upon 
Thus the season’s bag is regulated by 
the number reared, though for some 
seasons before the war (since, he has not 
reared except for stock) Major Prescott 
Westcar killed within a few head of the 
number of pheasants turned down from 
the rearing field. The large wocds, a 
great portion of which are owned by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, require 
much local knowledge as to beating 
before good birds can be obtained, but 
with careful beating it is possible to get 
them up. It is not a country for rabbits, 
the owners of the woods and the farmers 
both keeping them down. 

Woodcock are very fond of the large 
woods near Herne, and a considerable 
number are killed every year. Snipe 
and duck are found in the marshes 
to the east, but not usually in great 
quantities. 

Wickham Court is the pretty home at 
West Wickham of Sir Henry Lennard,who 
is now serving with the Border Regiment, 
Surrenden Park, near Ashford, is where 
Mr. Walter Winans has kept many noted 
show horses, and where he formerly gave 
some interesting displays of Russian 
troika and other driving. 

Kent is perhaps better known for its 
sea fishing than for its river angling ; 
indeed, few coast counties provide better 
sport with rod and line either from pier 
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or boat than you may enjoy at Deal, 
Ramsgate, Margate, Sandwich, Folke- 
stone, and Dover. People who fish for 
codling and conger off Deal in autumn 
and winter will tell you enthusiastically 
of big catches. The whitings run large 
off the Kentish coast, giving excellent 
deep-line fishing. The bass, or, as he is 
usually called in this part, the salmon 
dace, is taken close in at high water with 
a spoon bait. Mullets are abundant. 
At Dover in normal times whiting can 
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creek. The Darenth, rising by Wester- 
ham, yields trout, perch, and roach, 
and the Cray, which joins the former 
river, has some fair private trout fishing. 
From the Medway chub, pike, perch, 
roach, and bream are taken, good centres 
for the river being Maidstone and 
Wateringbury. The Stour is another 
Kentish water freely used by anglers, 
and there are many large lakes in the 
county, such as those at Eastwell Park 
(Lord Gerard’s) and Hothfield Place 


ROYAL TEMPLE YACHT CLUB RACES AT DEAL 
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be taken from the end of the Admiralty 
Pier, with a long running line and three 
hooks. . Large bass and coal whiting may 
be caught with worms found between the 
rocks under the cliffs. 

It may come as a surprise to some to 
know that Dartford Creek, which conveys 
the Darenth water to the Thames, was 
formerly noted for its salmon fishing, to 
the great comfort of the Dartford nuns, 
whose purse and table benefited. Salmon 
trout are still occasionally taken in the 


(Lord Hothfield’s), where good sport may 
be enjoyed by those fortunate to obtain 
the necessary permission to fish. 


Yachting may fairly be included 
among Kent’s representative sports and 
pastimes. A number of clubs have their 
headquarters and regattas along this 
coast. For example, the Royal Cinque 
Ports Y.C. at Dover, the Royal Temple 
Y.C at Ramsgate, the Downs Y.C. at 
Deal, and the Medway Y.C. at Rochester. 
The usual Channel matches of the Royal 
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Thames Y.C. take place over a course 
extending from the Nore, outside the 
Goodwins, round the South Goodwin 
Light-vessel, finishing off Deal—a 
distance of fifty-four miles ; or from the 
Nore, inside the Goodwins, round the 
S.W. Goodwin Buoy, the finishing off 
Deal—distance forty-five miles. 
Coursing has always found plenty of 
supporters in Kent. Many will recall the 
popular and well-conducted meetings 
at Wye, where most of the southern 
coursers of note put jn an appearance, 
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marshes which lie between the chalk 
cliffs and the river walls of the Thames 
in North Kent, is one of the best coursing 
grounds in the county. The “‘ marshes ”’ 
ijn question are in reality the soundest of 
old pastures, the enclosures being 
intersected and divided by dikes or 
ditches. 

There is no more enthusiastic cricket- 
ing county than Kent. For as long as 
one can remember its elevens have been 
rich in brilliant amateur batsmen and 
bowlers, and the county club has 
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COBHAM HALL, THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF DARNLEY 
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endeavouring to discover what chance 
they possessed for the Waterloo Cup 
later on. The county lost a staunch and 
highly successful supporter of coursing 
by the death of Colonel J. T. North, the 
owner of the great Fullerton. 

At present the chief meetings in the 
county are those promoted by the 
Gravesend and Cliffe Clubs, for whom 
the local landowners usually have a fine 
stock of stout running hares. The 
Hundred of Hoo district, embracing the 


generally boasted some _ eminently 
capable professionals of the type of Alec 
Hearne and Woolley. As far back as 
the closing years of the eighteenth 
century the crack clubs in England were 
Surrey, Kent, and the M.C.C., who were 
in turn strong enough to tackle an eleven 
of All England. Rather later Fuller Pilch 
became a great personality in Kentish 
cricket. He was not a native of the 
county, having been born in Norfolk 
in 1803, but he came to live in Kent 
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and did great things for the county in 
its chief matches. As a batsman he was 
head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries, and remained the crack 
until about 1850. 

In more modern times Lord Harris 
became a prominent figure in English 
cricket, and the splendid work he has 
done for the county club is remembered 
with deep gratitude by all Kentish 
lovers of the game. The late Dr. W. G. 
Grace once well described Lord Harris as 
distinguished cricketer and dis- 
tinguished politician, an upright true- 
hearted English gentleman, and the best 
of friends.’’ ‘‘ No one,” he added, ‘‘ has 
the game more at heart or has done more 
for it.” 

Another conspicuous figure in Kentish 
cricket has been the Earl of Darnley, 
whose seat is at Cobham Hall, near 
Gravesend. As the Hon. Ivo Bligh he 
will be remembered as one of the grandest 
batsman of his time, and in racquets and 
tennis he was almost equally brilliant. 

A remarkable thing is that prior to 
1906 Kent had never been county 
champions, and then they gained the 
highest honours of the game four times 
in eight years. Their triumph in 1906 
enabled the long series of Kent v. All 
England matches to be revived. Kent 
were in great form during the Canterbury 
week that year, polishing off Sussex and 
Lancashire in crushing style. Mr. C. H. B. 
Marsham captained the team at that 
time, and with him were associated those 
brilliant amateurs, J. R. Mason, K. L. 
Hutchings, C. J. Burnup, E. W. Dillon, 
and R. N. R. Blaker. The Days—S. H. 
and A. P.—also proved themselves fine 
batsmen. 

Kent were champions again in 1909, 
and were described as undeniably the 
most attractive and valuable batting 
side of the period. Colin Blythe was the 
most successful bowler of the year, while 
Fielder and the “ googly king,’ Mr. 
D. W. Carr, also did well with the ball. 
Woolley and Mr. J. R. Mason dis- 
tinguished themselves in the all-round 
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game, and Huish proved himself one of 
the best wicket-keepers. 
-2In this time of supremacy for Kentish 
cricket these lines, spoken once by Lord 
Harris in the epilogue of the Old Stagers’ 
performance during the Canterbury 
week, were appropriately recalled :— 
‘*Then let Kent’s White Horse banner be 
unfurled, 


Against All England, aye, ’gainst all the 
world.” 


In the following year the champion- 
ship was retained, whereupon it was 
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the game at Tonbridge School. The old 
St. Lawrence ground at Canterbury has 
been the scene of hundreds of stirring 
first-class matches, and Canterbury week 
early in August, with its round of gaieties, 
has long been one of the most delightful 
events of the cricket season. In addition 
to the cathedral town, county matches 
are played at Catford Bridge, Tonbridge, 
Dover, Tunbridge Wells, Blackheath, 
and Maidstone. First-class cricket was 
formerly seen at the Crystal Palace, where 


DOVER CRICKET GROUND 
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reckoned that Kent could put two teams 
in the field either of which might beat 
the full strength of any other county. 
There were three men of Kent—K. °L. 
Hutchings, Humphreys, and Seymour— 
among the leading six batsmen of the 
year, D. W. Carr, Blythe, and Woolley 
were similarly prominent in the bowling 
averages. Kent were again top in 1913. 

Tonbridge has proved a_ splendid 
nursery for young county cricketers, and 
many good amateurs, too, have learnt 


W. G. Grace ran the London County 
Club. 

Among the hundreds of football clubs 
in Kent—Association and Rugby—the 


most historic is Blackheath. Indeed, 
this is probably the oldest of all modern 
“ Rugger ”’ organisations, and if it would 
not be quite correct to describe it 
nowadays as “‘the home of standard 
English football ’’ we can at least give 
“The Club” the credit of preserving 
the best traditions of the game. It was 
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started in 1860 by a few boys of the 
Blackheath Proprietary School, and its 
home matches were played on the 
famous Heath until at one game against 
Richmond the spectators got out of hand 
and the match had to be brought to an 
untimely end. In 1883 the present 
quarters on the Rectory Field were 
taken, and many of the finest Rugby 
matches in the London area have since 
been played there. 


a striking testimony to Kent’s high 
position as a golfing county, as among 
the first half-dozen courses named by the 
representative players no fewer than 
three are in Kent. The leading places, 
it may be recalled, were accorded to 
St. Andrews (old), Hoylake, and Prest- 
wick. Fourth came Royal St. George’s, 
next Deal, and sixth Prince’s, Sandwich. 

Some of the earliest games of golf in 
England were played at Blackheath, and 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AT BLACKHEATH 
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Blackheath Club enjoyed a wonderful 
term of prosperity under the captaincy 
of Lennard Stokes. In the period 
1876-81 they played in 83 matches, 
winning 68 and losing only six. They 
scored 178 tries and 136 goals, and had 
only nine tries and eleven goals scored 
against them—a remarkable record. 

A few years ago the opinions of two 
hundred of the leading amateur golf 
players were collected as to the best 
courses in the country. The result was 


no club south of the Tweed has more 
interesting historic associations than the 
Royal Blackheath. The course is still 
on the common, and very little trouble 
is ever experienced from the people who 
frequent the public ground. There are, 
however, only seven holes, three rounds 
being played in competitions. 

That strip of low-lying coast which 
runs between Sandwich and Deal is a 
veritable golfer’s paradise, and fortunate 
is the man who in a week’s golfing 
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holiday can divide his time between 
Prince’s, Royal St. George’s, and Deal. 
The oldest of the three is the Royal 
St. George’s Club, which goes back to 
1887. I have no space to give a 
description of even the most interesting 
of the holes on this course; suffice it 
that it affords a splendid test for the 
strong player and is ever a source of 
interest to more humble golfers like 
myself. 
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as to call for the greatest accuracy in 
the approach play.” 

Among professionals no course is better 
liked than that of the Royal Cinque Ports 
Club at Deal, which goes back to 1892, the 
Open Championship having been played 
there for the first time in 1909. It has 
been well described by Mr. Henry Leach 
as a seaside course of the very first class, 
every hole in the round being full of 
character. The turf through the greens 
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Beyond the boundary fence of the 
Royal St. George’s Club, running in a 
northerly direction along the shore to 
Shellness, is the course of Prince’s Golf 
Club, which was founded in 1906 by 
Mr. H. Mallaby-Deeley, M.P. ‘‘ The 
character of the links,’ runs one des- 
cription, “is undulating, and as the turf 
is close and firm, the ball runs well. 
The situation and formation of the 
greens, which are all natural, are such 


could hardly be improved upon, and the 
putting greens are among the best in 
the country. Among the most attractive 
courses in the county is Littlestone-on- 
Sea, which is not far from the fine links 
at Rye, but is on the Kentish side of the 


border. This is a genuine seaside course 
whose good qualities are becoming more 
widely known every year. Virtually 
every seaside resort in Kent has its golf 
course. Visitors to Whitstable, Herne 
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Bay, Westgate, Margate, Broadstairs, 
Ramsgate, Walmer, St. Margaret’s, Dover, 
and Folkestone will all find good facilities 
for golf. 

Further inland the county can show 
some excellent courses. The Mid-Kent 
Golf Club have their headquarters at 
Gravesend and a good long course which 
plays well even in the rainy season. 
Hythe and Rochester have eighteen-hole 
courses, while within the London area 
may be included the Sundridge Park, 
Belmont Park, Bromley and Bickley. 
Elmstead, Eltham, Foxgrove, and Sidcup 
clubs. It will be realised, therefore, that 
the golfer who finds himself in Kent will 
not have to travel far for a game. 
The county contains some very strong 
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hockey clubs, and the Kent lawn-tennis 
championships at Beckenham and else- 
where reach a high standard. Indeed, 
there is scarcely one branch of British 
sports and pastimes in which this 
pleasant county cannot hold its own. 

In the great war Kentish sportsmen 
have more than held their own. Among 
the good men and true who have given 
their lives to their country may be 
mentioned Captain Sir Robert Filmer, 
who died in January of this year of 
wounds received in Gallipoli. He was 
formerly Master of the Blankney Hounds 
in Lincolnshire, but he lived at East 
Sutton, near Maidstone, and his family 
have been prominent in Kent for 
generations. 
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EK NAT 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


CHAPTER II. 


The EK ranche, like many another 
in those early days of the cattle raising 
business in the far West, was but a 
rough shanty built of pine logs. The 
only distinguishing mark between it and 
the stable which stood beside it was the 
addition of a few feet of rusty iron 
stove-pipe which stuck up through the 
flat mud roof. The large number of 


crumpled raw-hides and empty tins 
which littered this roof showed that the 
ranche was one of some years’ standing 


and importance. The hides stood for 
the amount of beef consumed on the 
premises, and the tins were witnesses 
to the fact that it was a well-found outfit 
and not one of those “‘ sour dough and 
sow belly layouts’ in which, according 
to Jack Donahue, “‘ No man with any 
get-up in him would be found dead.” 
When once snow falls, no regular work 
can be done in that climate. It was now 
some months since the great Rock Creek 
pony race. The land was in the iron grip 
of winter, so the few cow-punchers who 
had been kept under regular wages had 
little to do except cut wood for the cook 
and ride out on the occasional fine days 
to see that the saddle horses were not 
straying off their range. A bright winter 
day in Wyoming is the brightest thing 
in the world, so bright that the human 
eye can hardly bear the glare which is 
reflected off the deep red bluffs that 
stand up out of the snow-covered plain 


against a hard and cloudless blue sky. 
It was on just such a morning that 
Charlie Barber sat on his steaming horse ° 
at the gate of the pine pole corral, inside 
which a small bunch of ponies was 
restlessly circling, while an aged pack 
mule vainly tried to push in the door of 
the stable in answer to the excited neighs 
of a horse who stamped loudly on the 
frozen floor within. He was a man of 
about thirty years of age. Short and 
slightly built, with a rather Jewish cast 
of features; long curly hair and a pair 
of fierce black moustaches which he 
wore with the air of a field-marshal ; 
ex-government scout and mail carrier ; 
at present bronco buster to the EK 
outfit, the best horseman, rifle shot, and 
all-round frontiersman in Wyoming, he 
was looked up to by the younger hands 
as the “ glass of fashion ’’ amongst cow- 
boys. As the old mule persisted in his 
efforts to break in the stable door, the 
man rode at him, calling out, as he came, 
“Hi! you Coaly. Quit that, or Til 
bust a grunt out of you as long as a 
picket rope. Sage-brush an’ mountain 
scenery’s about all the grub mules gets. 
these times. It’s racehorses for spoon- 
feedin’ with grain ten cents a pound. 
Git out o’ here an’ rustle a bacon rind 
to grease yer appetite !”’ 


Having put up the bars and tied his 
horse to the hitching post at the ranche 
door, he began to holloa at the top of a 
high tenor voice, “‘Oh, Shoo Fly! You 


Shoo Fly! Ain’t there nobody livin’ in 
this shack ? Where in hell’s everybody ? 
Here hev I been both sides of creation 
huntin’ up them mules, an’ it the only 
day for a month fit to snake wood off 
the hill. All gone visitin’, I reckon!” 

In answer to these repeated calls there 
appeared at the doorway a very long, 
very thin and very dirty man, whose 
smutty, greasy face and head were 
wrapped in part of an old flour sack on 
which ‘‘ Snowflake ’’ was printed in red 
letters. A strip of red and yellow 
-oilcloth was worn as a bib, his toilet 
being completed by a pair of canvas 
overalls and Indian moccasins. He 
stood for some moments shading his 
blinking eyes with a very shaky hand 
before he replied, ‘‘ That crazy Irish 
Pete said he seen a grizly bear track 
smokin’ hot, an’ all them fool kids lit 
out a-chasin’ it. I reckon the darn fool 
seen his own tracks in the snow an’ run 
off from ’em.” 

“Say, you’d better get a move on 
that hash, for Jack’s comin’ in over the 
ridge with the pack horse. If he ain't 
scared up a sack of grain for that Nat- 
pony, things ‘ll hev to be just so, an’ 
he won’t take no back talk neither.” 
So saying, Charlie hurried out to assist 
Jack Donahue, the foreman, to unload 
the pack horse, leaving Shoo Fly to 
hasten on the dinner and pray that as 
well as the corn there might be a 
much desired bottle of whisky in the 
pack. 

A merry party sat round the big open 
fireplace that night after supper, for not 
only had corn been “scared up’’ for 
the race pony, but Shoo Fly had, after 
the manner of Joseph’s brethren, found 
a bottle of whisky in the mouth of each 
sack. Consequently he had excelled 
himself by finishing up the feast with a 
pan of dough nuts, which were now 
being passed round with much good 
humoured joking. ‘‘I see Dirty Bob 
to-day,” said Cnarlie; “he’s camped 
over in North Fork Canyon, an’ he’s 
got a squaw along, a regular peach. Got 
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only one eye, an’ that’s in the hole where 
her nose ought to be.” 

“Why, that’s old Dancin’ Moon, 
same one he had last winter,’’ chimed 
in Joe Peters. “‘ Mighty slick squaw too. 
Tans buckskin an’ beads moccassins to 
beat hell. Where’s he been all winter ?” 

“Up on the Rosebud with the Crows, 
and he’s hell bent on gettin’ Jack to 
take Nat up there right away. Says 
there’s a party of Cheyennes come in 
from Red Cloud that’s got a sure enough 
racehorse, an’ jest wads of money to 
gamble with.” 

“T heerd of that pony yesterday from 
Uncle Billy,” replied Jack. ‘‘ He seen 
him last fall down the Little Missouri, 
an’ he sez he’s lightnin’. They’re so 
skeered ot gettin’ him stole that he’s 
kept picketed to a squaw night an’ 
day.” 

“Bob’s bound to come visitin’ to- 
morrow,” continued Charlie, ‘‘ for he’s 
jest livin’ on straight meat. Sez he 
ain’t seen flour or coffee for a month. 
If so be as we should go racin’, if mightn’t 
be a bad scheme to take him an’ the 
squaw along? Bein’ up there so long 
it’s reasonable to think he’d be sort of 
brothers-in-law with most of ’em by this 
time.”’ 

Now every man on the ranche knew 
that Jack Donahue loved a gamble, anda 
gamble on his beloved pony Nat more than 
any other, so when after deep considera- 
tion he rose from his seat at the fire, 
and taking a tin dish of oats in his hand 
went out to the stable, the thoughts of 
the entire party were given expression 
to by old Pete’s question, ‘‘ Who’ll ride 
him?” 

“ That’ll be all right,’”’ said Shoo Fly. 
“When I quit town Chipmunk was 
cleanin’ spittoons for his grub in the 
Occidental Saloon. He wasn’t weighing 
no more than a gutted snowbird, an’ 
hadn’t had the horrors for more’n a 
week.” 

General satisfaction having been ex- 
pressed at this account of the condition of 
the former stable jockey, the conversation 
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turned on the management and training 
of race ponies in such a severe climate, 
Joe Peters being fixed in his opinion 
that ‘‘any pony kept stabled day and 
night like Nat would come off the picket 
rope as stiff as a frosted boot the first 
cold snap.” 

““ What’s the matter with takin’ Bob’s 
teepee along, Smarty ?”’ snapped Jack, 
who had rejoined the circle unnoticed, 
‘or d’ye think I’m goin’ to stake him 
out for the whole damn tribe to make 
medicine with ?”’ 

It was long past the usual bedtime 
that night before a plan of campaign 
was decided on, the momentous question 
of who should be left in charge of the 
ranche taking much and heated dis- 
cussion. Pete at first flatly refused to 
be left alone with Shoo Fly who, he said, 
got drunk on a mixture of red ink and 
essence of ginger the last time they kept 
ranche together. ‘‘ An’ that’s a kind of 
horrors I want no more truck wid, for 
‘tisn’t snakes he was dalin’ in but 
cintypedes and say sarpints.”’ 

True to Charlie’s prophecy Dirty Bob 
and his squaw Dancing Moon turned up 
next day about dinner time. Evidently 
they meant to pay a prolonged visit, as 
the pony on which the squaw rode was 
dragging a bundle of teepee poles on 
either side, after the manner of shafts, 
and there were two other animals, on 
one of which the greater part of a 
wapiti was packed, as well as a few 
beaver skins and traps. Dirty Bob 
himself rode the other and looked the 
character. He was a little man with 
long matted hair and beard, dressed 
entirely in filthy buckskin, one shirt 
being put on over the other, as the 
winter advanced, a corresponding moult 
taking place as the weather became 
warmer. It was said that once, on being 
taken to the military hospital with a 
broken leg, they had “ washed on him 
for a week, and then came down to 
where there was a flannel shirt,”’ but this 
is probably an exaggeration. 

While Dancing Moon was pitching the 
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teepee and unpacking the ponies, Bob 
was busily engaged filling his pipe with 
borrowed tobacco and holding forth on 
the subject of the Cheyenne racehorse. 

“ He ain’t got a brand on him,” said 
he, “‘and Dancing Moon says that the 
story goes that he’s been stole so frequent 
and from so far away that it ain’t rightly 
known any more where he first came 
from. It’s plain to be seen that he came 
from somewhere south. He’s no cayuse, 
an’ I don’t reckon a white man ever rode 
him.” It being a three days’ ride to the 
Crow Indian Reservation, and at least 
one day more being needed to recover 
Chipmunk Charlie from amongst the 
spittoons, it was decided to send Dirty 
Bob and his squaw on ahead to announce 
the coming of the celebrated E K race 
pony Nat to the travelling band of 
Cheyenne Indians, who with their race- 
horse were camped some miles outside the 
boundary. Dancing Moon was of the 
opinion that having cleaned out their hosts 
they might move on at any moment, 
unless they saw prospects of another race 
for good stakes. ‘‘ They keep trading off 
all the ponies they win from the Crows 
for cash at the trading post, as they 
know they’re not strong enough to keep 
the Crows from stealing ’em back,” said 
Bob, “‘an’ that’s all good for you, as 
cash is a heap easier to herd than Injun 
ponies when their late owners are out 
after ’em.”’ 

It being easy to reach a stable each 
night of the journey the teepee would 
not be required for Nat until they got 
to the race ground, so orders were given 
to Bob to have it pitched in a suitable 
place—not too close to the agency, as 
the authorities did not look with a 
favourable eye on the gambling of white 
men with Indians. The next step 
preparatory to a start was the rounding 
up of all the horses on the ranche for 
the purpose of selecting the worst to be 
used as counters in the gambling, the 
best results being generally got by 
staking horses against cash or buffalo 
robes. An Indian estimates his wealth 
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and importance by the number of his 
ponies and prefers to bet with them. 
The custom was to drive a stake in the 
ground to which all the wagered animals 
were tied, and round which all the buffalo 
robes, and their equivalent in cash, were 
piled before the race was run. About a 
dozen loose horses, a few of which were 
packed with the necessary stores and 
blankets, not forgetting the grain for 
Nat, made up the band which started 
out on a forty-mile drive, two days after 
Bob’s departure. Uncle Billy’s road 
ranche on the crossing of Crazy Woman 
Creek was fixed on as the first stopping 
place. Ten miles further would have 
taken them to town, as the group of log 
shanties, consisting of four saloons, “‘ The 
Bon Ton Restorant,” and ‘‘ The Ton- 
sorial Bazaar: Nature improved by 
Art,” was called ; but Jack was anxious 
to persuade Uncle Billy to join the party, 
for, as he truly said, “‘ If there’s anybody 
likely to be meaner than an Injun it’s a 
man that’s been scalped an’ had his nose 
cut off by ’em.’’ How much truth there 
was in the story of the scalping it is hard 
to say, for Uncle Billy was never seen 
without a close-fitting cat-skin cap, and 
always seemed averse from mentioning 
the subject. The horribly scarred con- 
dition of his face, however, was proof 
positive that he had been through some 
dreadful ordeal in the old days, when 
he was one of the pioneers of the Hudson 
Bay Co. Far from giving him a distaste 
to the society of the noble savage, 
however, this experience had led to his 
becoming the proud possessor of a Crow 
squaw and several half-breed children, 
with whose assistance he kept one of the 
relay stations on the Government stage 
road. Very little persuasion was 
necessary to induce this old warrior to 
join the party, which now, feeling armed 
at all points, set off to retrieve their 
jockey and lay in a store of gold and 
silver coin, greenbacks not being looked 
upon as legal tender amongst Redskins. 

Winter in a cattle country is a dull 
season, very little money being in 
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circulation, as little or no work can be 
done, and most of the cowboys are out 
of employment and either living on tick 
in the saloons, or travelling from ranche 
to ranche doing odd jobs for their keep. 
Loud then was the welcome given to 
our party by Windy Smith and Greaser 
Gussy, the lady who assisted him in 
doing the honours of the faro table 
which he ran in the back room of the 
Occidental Saloon. “It ain’t exactly 
like you, Jack,’ said Gussy, “to be 
gettin’ in so far behind the excitement. 
You’d oughter been here two days ago. 
Things looked kind of wakin’ up for a 
spell just about then, but I reckon the 
cavalry boys hev quit buckin’ up agin 
Injun racehorses for one while.” 

“Why, you don’t say they’ve done 
got old Stonewall beat right here on his 
own stampin’ ground ?”’ gasped Jack in 
amazement. ‘‘ How far did they run 
him and who rid him ?” 

“You bet yer life them Red Cloud 
bucks played old Cap Taylor for a sucker 
all right,”’ replied Windy ; ‘“‘ you know 
well enough that the old hoss’s distance 
is five hundred yards an’ nothin’ less. 
They run him four, an’ that Bugler Kid 
rid him. Chipmunk Charlie, that was 
standin’ at the three-fifty, an’ knows 
what he’s talkin’ about, sez that th’ 
Injun wasn’t more than holdin’ his own 
for the last fifty, an’ was quittin’ at the 
finish. Your Nat may beat him at four, 
but he’ll never do it at three-ninety, an’ 
don’t you forget it! It ain’t no pony, 
it’s a genuine blooded racehorse, an’ 
pretty near a hundred pounds heavier 
than Nat.” This opinion, coming from 
one who knew as much about racing as 
Windy, was bound to be treated with 
respect, more particularly as he was 
known to be prejudiced in favour of Nat 
ever since the pony had won him a big 
stake the previous fall. The confidence of 
the party had received a severe shake, 
and matters were not improved by the 
arrival of Chipmunk in a state of extreme 
depression, owing to the want of a hair. 
of the dog who had been biting him all 
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winter. At first it ‘‘ weren’t no sort of 
use. Th’ Injun could beat him every 
jump from the length of a spoon handle 
to the end of the road,’ but as one hair 
succeeded another things assumed a 
rosier complexion, until at last if he 
couldn’t beat him four hundred yards or 
anything over it, why, he’d “ make a 
wooden bill an’ pick muck with the 
chickens for a livin’ for the rest of his 
natural.” 

Next morning a start was made, 
Uncle Billy being sent to the Cheyenne 
Camp to deliver the challenge, while 
Jack and his party, which now consisted 
of the entire male population of Buffaloe, 
as well as many of the cavalry officers 
from the fort, who were anxious to 
retrieve their losses over the defeated 
Stonewall, travelled on down to the 
Crow Reservation where Nat was safely 
sheltered in Dirty Bob’steepee. Two entire 
days and nights were spent in solemn 
negotiations before the articles of the 
race were agreed upon, the Indians for 
a long time holding out for a three 
hundred yards race and Jack as firmly 
insisting on five. At last a match for 
five hundred dollars a side over a four- 
hundred yards track was decided on 
and the money staked. Then the real 
gambling began. Indians leading ponies 
of all sorts or carrying bundles of furs 
and buffalo robes crowded on to the 
ground, and loud and long were the 
discussions which were carried on with 
the help of Uncle Billy and Dirty Bob, 
who acted as interpreters, before the 
value to be staked against each animal 
or article was fixed, and the stake driven 
which concluded the wager. Up tothe very 
last moment neither of the competing 
ponies had been exposed to the public 
view, and great was the anxiety of Jack to 
see what his precious Nat had to meet. 

The beating of drums and the shrill 
squealing of willow whistles heralded the 
approach of the Cheyenne champion, 
who presented a most weird appearance. 
Led by a stark naked boy and surrounded 
by brilliantly painted Indians he walked 
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quietly up to the two peeled willow wands 
which formed the starting posts. He 
was a chestnut horse about fifteen hands 
high. His mane was hogged into saw- 
shaped points, to each of which an eagle’s 
feather was bound with coloured string. 
His tail was plaited with strips of many 
coloured buckskin, and a broad white 
stripe was painted from nose to hip on 
each side. His condition was extra- 
ordinary considering that he never saw 
either corn or hay; but several squaws 
were kept constantly busy collecting the 
sun-dried bunches of buffalo grass off 
the highest ridges, bottom grass being 
considered unfit for a racehorse. As this 
grass only grows in isolated tufts, and 
never reaches more than three inches in 
length, some idea can be formed of the 
labour entailed by feeding a horse even 
in fine weather. With the mercury well 
below zero, as it often is, it must be 
an almost superhuman task. The 
method employed is for a squaw to hold 
one end of a rope, to the other end of 
which the grazing pony is attached, 
while she busily collects grass for the 
night. A valuable racehorse is never left 
unguarded night or day, so great is the 
fear of horse thieves. 

The track was an old-established one, 
as could be seen by the quantities of 
discarded whips which littered the ground 
all round the winning post. The defeated 
Indian jockey invariably casts away his 
whip as being ‘‘ bad medicine.’”’ A win- 
ning whip, on the contrary, is highly 
valued and is ornamented with many 
strange tokens preparatory to the next 
race. In dead silence the horses took 
their stand between the white willow 
wands, Windy Smith and an Indian chief 
standing side by side immediately behind 
them, each with a rifle in his hand. The 
naked Indian rode his horse with a single 
raw-hide rein fastened round his lower 
jaw, and Chipmunk rode with a species 
of halter called a ‘‘ hackamore,”’ which 
enabled him to ride well out on his 
horse’s neck without interfering with its 
mouth. Both rode without saddles. The 
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Indian horse stood motionless with his 
fore feet on the line. His ears were laid 
back; he seemed to be holding his 
breath in a strange manner, and to be 
in the absolute act of springing. Nat, 
on the contrary, kept constantly shifting 
his feet, evidently encouraged to do so 
by Chipmunk’s heels which were buried 
in his ribs. At the fall of Cap Taylor’s 
hat both shots rang out simultaneously, 
and before the echo was finished the race 
was half over. The Indian horse gained 
quite a length at the start, seeming to 
be shot forward by the explosion of the 
rifles in some strange manner, and it was 
not until the three hundred yards mark 
had been passed that Nat began to 
recover his lost ground, Chipmunk sitting 
motionless while the Indian plied his 
whip at every stride. At three-fifty they 
were neck and neck, and as they passed 
between the willow wands the undefeated 
Nat led by almost a length. Far from 
there being any dispute, the Indian 
jockey was hardly past the willows before 
he cast down his whip and never turning 
his head rode straight back to camp, 
followed in silence by the rest of the 
band. The remaining Indians, with the 
exception of a few squaws and children, 
quickly disappeared, leaving the bunches 
of ponies tied to their stakes, none of 
them having backed the white men’s 
horse. 

““ Now, boys,” said Uncle Billy, “‘ the 
sooner we pulls our freight for town the 
better. There’s bound to be a fuss if 
we camp here with all this bunch of 
ponies. Them Red Cloud Injuns is left 
afoot or pretty damn near it. There 
weren’t more than two or three of ’em 
rode back to camp. The Crows ain’t 
likely to sell ’em horses even if they have 
money to pay for ’em, so I sez get back 
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to the fort and put the ponies inside 
the wire fence!” 

“T ain’t got nary one of the Cheyenne 
ponies,” replied Jack. ‘‘ I was out after 
cash, an’ I got it. All the same Nat 
goes back totown right away, an’ mor’n 
that, he goes into the cavalry stables 
to-night. I ain’t goin’ to run no risks. 
What’s that hollerin’? Sounds like 
Dirty Bob drunk. If there’s whisky 
knocking round among Injuns the sooner 
we shifts our location the quicker.” 

Noon next day found the victorious 
party still sleeping off the effects of an 
all night’s celebration. Chipmunk, indeed, 
was still insensibly drunk when Greaser 
Gussy rushed into the Occidental Saloon 
with the news that the fence had been 
cut and all the Indian ponies stolen. 
While the excitement caused by this 
catastrophe was at its height, Uncle 
Billy walked in, saying, ‘‘ Dirty Bob’s 
come to town in a hell of a shape, lookin’ 
jest like a skinned cottontail. You know 
them old buckskin shirts of his that he 
called January, February, March, an’ so 
forth ? Well, when Dancin’ Moon got 
him drunk she just stripped him right 
down to July, an’ eloped with a Cheyenne 
buck, even takin’ the teepee with her!” 

A heavy snowstorm setting in, all idea 
of pursuit had to be abandoned, but as 
nothing but the ponies belonging to the 
travelling Indians had been taken, there 
still remained a good deal of plunder, in 
the shape of ponies and buffalo robes to 
be taken back in triumph to the EK 
ranche, to say nothing of several hundred 
dollars in cash. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
safe return of the still undefeated Nat 
was the cause of both Shoo Fly and Pete 
being attacked by a virulent bout of 
“centipedes and say sarpents.”’ 
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CHESTNUT HORSE, BY MARCION-—FRISKY. 


TWICE WINNER OF THE 


KING’S CHAMPION CHALLENGE CUP 
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THE BREEDING OF REMOUNTS 
SOME SUGGESTIONS 


BY J. B. ROBERTSON 


Ix a letter written by Lord Kitchener 
from the War Office in July last to 
Lord Selborne the statement is made 
that unhappily the experience of the 
recent mobilisation has proved that 
though this country produces many 
super-excellent horses, the number of 
unsound and utterly worthless animals 
which ought never to have been bred 
is deplorably large. Ten. days later 
Lord Kitchener wrote: ‘I have no 
hesitation in saying that from a military 
point of view it is of the utmost 
importance to ensure an ample supply 


of light-draught and riding horses of a 
really good stamp, suitable for cavalry 
and artillery work, if the country is in 
the future to be fully prepared for 


war... . The main difficulty, however, 
is quality, and to secure this the first 
requisite is a good supply of high-class 
thoroughbred sires readily available to 
the small breeder at a reasonable price 
together with a corresponding number 
of good brood mares capable not only 
of producing a good foal, but also of 
earning their keep on a farm.... I 
hope, therefore, you will do your utmost 
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to secure the approval of the Treasury 
to the adoption of some scheme of State 
aid. The question is one of military 
importance, and it is essential that it 
should be dealt with on large and 
comprehensive lines and at the earliest 
possible date.” 

It may be recalled that in my article 
of last month the high incidence of mis- 
shapen, underbred nondescripts utterly 
worthless for riding which one came 
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Further, the loss of these mares has had 
a very adverse effect on the production 
of good horses suitable for artillery. 
But, beyond all this, there is the 
undoubted fact that many latter-day 
agriculturists neither possess the know- 
ledge nor the inclination to breed hunter 
stock. The old-fashioned type of farmer, 
conservative to the core, has given 
place in many districts to an entirely 
new order. Possibly a Radical of 


across as a purchaser on behalf of the 
Government was attributed to (1) the 
ridiculously small use made of thorough- 
bred sires during the last forty or fifty 
years, (2) the Hackney craze, which 
reached its zenith twelve to fifteen years 
ago, (3) the disappearance of the clean- 
legged agricultural mares which at 
one time were found in abundance in 
northern England but had gradually 
been supplanted by Shires or Clydesdales. 


A GOOD ARTILLERY TYPE FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Photograph by G, Wynspeare Herbert, Lancaster 


the Manchester school, the modern 
tenant-farmer is averse from breeding any 
description of stock which he can buy 
on better terms. Not infrequently his 
dairy cattle are all Irish, and his sole 
interest in light-horse breeding begins 
and ends with the pony that runs the 
milk-float. On the other hand, he is 
almost certain to breed a few heavy 
horses, for by so doing he has found 
from experience that he is assured a 
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fair profit and a quick return, which has 
hitherto been hardly the case in light- 
horse breeding. Hence it has come about 
that whilst the total number of horses 
bred in Great Britain has decreased, the 
production of heavy horses has actually 
increased. The returns tabulated by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
which I quote, do not, it is true, draw 
any distinction between light and heavy 
horses, but all conversant with the 
subject will bear out the above statement 
on the relative output of heavy-draught 
animals and the lighter breeds. 


NUMBER OF Horses USED FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES (INCLUDING MARES KEPT FOR 
BREEDING) AND UNBROKEN HORSES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
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The returns are made up to June in 
each year, and, therefore, the one for 
1914 may be taken to represent the 
numerical strength of the horse-breeding 
industry in Great Britain immediately 
prior to the outbreak of the war. In 
June, 1915, there was a further decrease, 
largely owing to the purchases made on 
behalf of the War Office, of 75,890. Thus 
the total drop in the horse population 
since 1905 in the agricultural districts 
of Great Britain is 352,135. From this 
it seems to follow that in order to 
place the horse-supply on a satisfactory 
footing it is imperative that not fewer 
than 100,000 additional mares should be 
available for breeding purposes. Of this 
number, on an estimate based on the 
relative requirements of the Army in 
the present war, approximately 75,000 
mares should be of a type suitable for 
breeding artillery horses and 25,000 
better-class mares adapted for producing 
cavalry horses and riding types generally. 
Having travelled thus far, the question 
next arises from whence are these mares 
to be obtained, and secondly, having 
got them, how may they be most 
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advantageously placed to serve the 
country’s needs ? 

In regard to the production of artillery 
horses the Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
to consider and advise what course 
should be adopted in England and Wales 
to secure an adequate supply of horses 
suitable for military purposes recom- 
mends that steps should be taken to 
encourage the improvement of the small, 
active draught horses indigenous to hilly 
districts. In criticism of this suggestion, 
we are left in doubt how this foundation- 
stock is to be improved to a sufficient 
degree in height and weight to render 
it suitable for modern artillery. These 
little draught horses very frequently 
measure no more than 15 hands, and 
are too small in every respect for a place 
ina gun team. Then there are so few of 
them that, even if the above-mentioned 
physical defects could be overcome either 
by judicious crossing or by persistently 
breeding from those which varied in the 
desired direction, progress would be 
extremely slow. Improve these hill 
breeds by all means, but at the same 
time do not allow insular prejudice to 
blind us to the fact that in the production 
of light-draught horses suitable for 
artillery the United States are streets 
ahead of us. A large proportion of these 
Americans are clean of leg, possess size, 
weight, activity, endurance and courage, 
and there is a uniformity of type about 
them which is conspicuous by its absence 
in English or, for the matter of that, 
Irish light- draughts. As previously 
stated, the English horse of sufficient 
weight is almost invariably a coarse, 
hairy -legged, heavy- headed beast of 
purely carty extraction, whilst, on the 
other hand, those English horses equal in 
activity to the American light-draughts 
lack the necessary size and weight. 

I am led to understand that the best 
of these American light-draughts have 
sprung from a Percheron foundation, 
which was subsequently crossed with the 
heavy variety of American trotting 
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horse, who, like the thoroughbred, has 
been evolved not by fancy show-ring 
ideals but by natural selection through 
the race-track. 

Obviously, both from the standpoint 
of suitability and expediency, selected 
American light-draught mares are what 
we require to make up the 75,000. A 
very large number are serving with our 
Expeditionary Forces, whilst others are 
being prepared for active service. A fair 
proportion of these will doubtless be 
available at the termination of the war ; 
but I fear when the end comes the 
number thus set free for breeding 
purposes will fall short of the total for 
which we have budgetted. In these 
circumstances further American pur- 
chases would be necessary, and these 
purchases of mares I would suggest 
should be executed without undue delay; 
otherwise at the conclusion of the war 
we might find enemy competitors in the 
market. 

As the artillery horse should be a 
thing unto himself and as far as possible 
a true-breeding animal, it is self-evident 
that the sires to mate with the imported 
American light-draught mares should be 
of their own kind. The Shire is out of 
the question, the Clydesdale is too leggy, 
the Suffolk Punch too cloddy, the 
Cleveland Bay too long in the back, 
and the Hackney too extravagant in 
action and also too light and shelly. 
Then, again, crossing with the thorough- 
bred would result in breeding away from 
the type required. Though no doubt 
the importation of selected American 
Percheron sires would be viewed with 
disfavour by those interested in the 
Shire, Clydesdale, Suffolk Punch, and 
other working breeds, I venture to think, 
after reviewing all the circumstances, 
that the course indicated is the best one 
to pursue. 

As regards the distribution of the 
light-draught mares, I would suggest 
that they should remain the property 
of the Government and be lent for 
breeding purposes to agriculturists of 
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repute. Experience has already shown 
in the case of the not-inconsiderable 
number of imported American artillery 
mares which after arrival at remount 
depots have been found to be pregnant 
that agriculturists will gladly take charge 
of such mares on the food-for-work 
principle provided they are allowed to 
retain the foals. In applying this in-foal 
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would also have to agree to keep the foal 
till at least three years of age, when the 
Government would have the right of 
taking it over at a stated figure, which 
would allow a reasonable margin of profit 
to the allottee. If after purchase at 
three years of age the remount authorities 
thought it desirable that the offspring 
should remain with the custodian of the 


A TYPE OF CAVALRY MARE (ENGLISH) WHICH WOULD BE AN ASSURED SUCCESS AT THE STUD 


Photograph by G. Wynspeare Herbert 


mare allottee principle to a definite 
scheme of breeding remounts, modified 
conditions in regard to the offspring 
would be necessary ; and, secondly, the 
custodian of the mare would have to 
contract to have her served by the 
official light-draught sire allotted to his 
district and pay a nominal fee—say, £2— 
towards stallion expenses. The custodian 


mare for a further period, small weekly 
payments for its keep could be arranged. 
If the remount inspector, on the other 
hand, declined to take the offspring at 
three years, it would become the absolute 
property of the custodian. 

As regards the sire portion of the 
scheme, the Percheron-American stallions 
whose importation I have ventured to 
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recommend would necessarily also have 
to remain Government property, and as 
such they might at least be depended 
upon to pay their way. The full 
complement necessary for 75,000 mares 
would be about 1,000, but probably 
750 sires would be sufficient until such 
time as colts bred by the Government 
from these matings became available to 
carry on the breed. In furtherance of 
this light-draught scheme a certain 
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taining some 3,450 sires of various types, 
which are sent annually into the several 
breeding districts and are available to 
agriculturists and others at a nominal fee. 

With a view to breeding stallions best 
fitted to propagate the breed of American 
light-draughts, specially selected mares 
might be retained and bred from at the 
Government stud farms, whilst such of 
the male produce of the mares lent 
out on the allottee plan as are considered 


A GOOD STAMP OF CAVALRY MARE, IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


VERY SUITABLE FOR 


MATING WITH THE THOROUGHBRED 
Photograph by G. Wynspeare Herbert. 


number of stallion depots and stud farms 
combined would be necessary, but with 
proper management these establishments 
might be made self-supporting. As 
pointed out by Mr. A. W. Coaten in 
the Badminton for January, depots for 
Government sires are in extensive use 
on the Continent, there having been in 
France before the war no fewer than 
twenty-two such establishments con- 


by experts likely to make good sires 
should be left entire and transferred to 
Government stud farms in the event of 
the allottees having no facilities for 
rearing entire colts. 

We now approach the riding section 
of the remount problem, and here in the 
selection of 25,000 mares as breeding 
material very great care and discrimina- 
tion would be necessary. It has beep 
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stated by the disciples of the extreme 
Mendelian school that the physical and 
physiological attributes of the individual 
are but poor guides to its breeding 
properties. In short, that it is immaterial 
what a horse looks like, what it has 
accomplished, or even how it is bred; 
but that, metaphorically speaking, every 
tree must be judged by the fruit that 
it bears. This theory, whilst sound 
enough when applied to plants and to 
quick-breeding, multiparous animals, is 
scarcely practicable when we are dealing 
with the slow-breeding mare, whose 
fecundity, on the average, is certainly 
not more than two foals in three years. 
But, beyond this, in highly organised 
animals nature does not permit of 
violent departures in the constitution of 
important bodily characters and the 
ability to reproduce those characters in 
the offspring ; that is to say, the horse 
which goes the fastest and stays the 
longest in the vast majority of cases 
proves the best sire, and, conversely, it 
is the misshapen, underbred animals of 
both sexes which are responsible for the 
production of worthless rubbish. 

It follows, then, that if one sets out 
to breed riding horses it is essential to 
select shapely mares possessing riding 
character and action. Last year the War 
Office retired several such mares from 
active service and placed them in the 
hands of the Board of Agriculture for 
sale throughout the country, with the 
intention that they should be bred from. 
Incidentally, the majority doubtless have 
been sent to the stud, but others, 
unfortunately, are being used as hunters 
and hacks. But the number of mares 
so retired was too few to make any 
appreciable increase in the light-horse 
population. Very many more are 
required, and, having regard to the 
extreme importance of the matter, I 
would urge that every mare of the right 
type which can possibly be spared by 
the military authorities should be avail- 
able for breeding purposes at the earliest 
possible moment. This applies equally 
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to English or Irish mares, and to 
Americans, Canadians, and Argentines. 

Very many riding mares from across 
the Atlantic, and especially from the 
United States, have passed through 
the training depot with which I am 
associated, and a fair proportion of these 
were eminently suitable for mating with 
the English thoroughbred — infinitely 
more suitable, in fact, than the coarse, 
common abominations which in certain 
instances have been purchased with State 
funds by some of the County Committees 
under the Board of Agriculture’s brood- 
mare scheme for—save the mark— 
improving the national breed of light 
horses. 

The Army mares which I suggest 
utilising should not be sold, but placed 
with custodians on terms similar to those 
recommended for light-draughts, though 
here very great discrimination would be 
called for in allotting them. The wisdom 
of working in-foal mares of this type is 
somewhat questionable, and hence only 
the lighter forms of draught work should 
be permitted; but, by way of com- 
pensation to the allottee, the offspring, 
in lieu of being taken at a flat rate at 
three years of age, as would obtain with 
the produce of draught mares, might, 
commencing at a fixed minimum and 
running up to a fixed maximum, be 
valued and taken over according to 
individual merit. Environment plays a 
very important part in the output of 
well bred horses, and the adoption of a 
sliding scale of prices for remounts would 
provide a healthy incentive for the 
custodian of the mare to do his best by 
both mare and offspring. 

Turning, now, to the question of sires. 
of the riding type of Army remount, as 
emphasised by Lord Kitchener, the 
thoroughbred holds the field; but as only 
some 180 have been passed sound and 
registered by the Board of Agriculture 
for the purpose of covering half-breds, 
it follows that approximately 400 more 
horses should be available to cover an 
additional 25,000 mares. Owing to the 
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restricted outlook for racing last year, 
unfortunately a certain number of 
thoroughbred colts were castrated which 
would otherwise have been available in 
this connection, and certain others have 
been sent abroad. Alarmed at this state 
of affairs, Mr. Henry Chaplin has 
proposed that a descriptive census should 
be taken of all thoroughbred horses and 
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body of good-class_ stallions whose 
services are not fully requisitioned for 
thoroughbreds, the half-bred mares to 
visit the sires in their neighbourhood at 
a reasonable fee—say, £5. A perusal of 
Messrs. Weatherby’s foal - lists shows 
that, owing to the keen competition for 
thoroughbred mares, many very excellent 
and high-class horses are anything but 
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A FINE STAMP OF THOROUGHBRED 


SIRE TO WHICH SPECIALLY SELECTED HALF-BRED MARES MIGHT BE SENT BY THE GOVERNMENT 
UNDER MR. WILSON’S SCHEME 
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colts in training, so that we should know 
exactly how we stood in regard to 
available sires. 

But we have the supplementary scheme 
which for many years has been advocated 
by Mr. Wilson, the owner of the Sheffield- 
Lane Stud, namely, that the Government 
should pay the service-fees for selected 
half-bred mares to the not-inconsiderable 


profitably employed. If an arrangement 
could be made whereby the services of 
these horses became available for a 
certain number of half-bred mares it 
would be to the mutual benefit of the 
owners of these thoroughbred sires and 
the national horse-breeding industry. 
In bygone years it was customary for 
such horses as Plenipotentiary, The 
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Ugly Buck, Cain, Mango, Charles XII., 
Touchstone, Melbourne, Daniel O’ Rourke, 
Colsterdale, Pyrrhus the First, Ithuriel, 
Paragone, The Libel, Voltigeur, Flat- 
catcher, and Adventurer, to cover 
half-bred mares at from three to five 
guineas until such time as_ they 


commanded enhanced fees and a full 
subscription-list of thoroughbred mares. 

But the sire question presents no real 
difficulties in the light-horse breeding 
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thoroughbred stallions or obtain their 
services on the principle of subsidy. 
There is something to be said for and 
against both propositions. Instances, 
for example, can be cited where the 
recipients of King’s premiums are worth 
less than the premium value in the 
open market. Again, the manner in 
which some of the premium horses are 
managed leaves much to be desired. 
Show condition which fills the eye and. 


KING’S COURTSHIP. BAY HORSE, BY 


MATCHMAKER—BE CANNIE. 
CHAMPION CHALLENGE CUP IN 1912 anp 1913. 


WINNER OF THE KING’S 
AFTERWARDS EXPORTED TO GERMANY, BUT 


THE TYPE OF THOROUGHBRED SIRE THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT SHOULD HAVE RETAINED 
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problem, for so long as horse-racing is 
pursued in this country with its old-time 
vigour and enterprise, and remains un- 
hampered by restrictive legislation, sires 
which will impart quality, speed, 
endurance, courage and constitution to 
half-bred stock will not be lacking. It 
should be the concern of the Government 
to make the best use of the gifts the 
gods have given us. It is merely a matter 
of detail whether the State should own 


is the rule at Islington is not conducive 
to that virility which is necessary for a 
horse about to commence an arduous stud. 
season. But, notwithstanding certain 
drawbacks and in spite of much captious. 
criticism, the premium system has, on 
the whole, been productive of good results, 
and there is no valid reason why Govern- 
ment subsidy and Government ownership 
of thoroughbred sires should not run 
concurrently, as is the case in France. 
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Experience has most clearly shown 
that a King’s premium, even with the 
addition of a super-premium, does not 
always offer sufficient pecuniary induce- 
ment to retain the best type of horse in 
the country for getting half-bred stock, 
and here the Government most certainly 
should step in and by purchase prevent 
horses of which we have need from 
passing into the possession of foreign 
governments. Such a one was King’s 
Courtship, winner of the King’s Champion 
Cup at Islington on two occasions, and 
purchased by the arch-enemy three years 
ago. 

SBut many would go further than this, 
and apropos of the acquisition of the 
Tully Stud Farm from Colonel Hall 
Walker, have expressed unqualified 


approval of the national ownership of 
thoroughbred studs maintained with the 
express object of breeding horses suitable 
for siring half-breds. In this connection 
it has been pointed out in the Sorting 
Chronicle by a well-informed correspon- 


dent signing himself ‘‘ Small Breeder ”’ 
that no useful end is served by comparing 
bloodstock breeding in this country with 
the industry in Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, or Russia, for the very simple 
reason that racing and _ bloodstock 
breeding in the United Kingdom are 
hardy perennials which have flourished 
like green bay trees for something like 
three hundred years, whereas racing and 
the breeding of racehorses in Germany 
are feeble, sickly exotics dependent for 
their existence on the artificial “Kultur” 
of an autocratic government. Private 
enterprise has raised this country to the 
proud position of being the purveyor of 
bloodstock to the whole world, and it 
would be a strange violation of the laws 
of natural selection if the 5,000 odd 
mares in the General Stud Book in 
the hands of private breeders were 
collectively less capable of producing a 
sufficiency of stallions good enough for 
siring half-breds than the forty odd mares 
and fillies which formed part of Colonel 
Hall Walker’s handsome gift to the 
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nation. Be the fortunes of the new 
National Tully Stud never so bright in 
the future, it is possible to magnify out 
of true perspective its influence on 
light-horse breeding. By this I do not 
mean to infer that the Government have 
not acted with wisdom in purchasing 
Tully and Russley, for whilst Russley 
will be exceedingly useful as a stallion 
depot for thoroughbred sires, Tully at 
some future time, in addition to blood- 
stock possibilities, may become available 
for the breeding and rearing of the best 
types of cavalry chargers, and as a depot 
for thoroughbred sires of good class 
which would be at the service of Irish 
breeders of both thoroughbred and half- 
bred stock. 

In conclusion I might add that the 
exigencies of the war have evolved the 
necessary organisation for dealing in a 
thorough manner with the plans I have 
sketched, and the initial cost, though 
heavy, would not loom very large, seeing 
that the Government already hold a very 
considerable proportion of the breeding 
material. The central point is to use 
this material effectively, and in such a 
manner as will assure a reasonable 
margin of profit to agriculturists and 
others who may support this brood-mare 
allottee scheme. 

Not the least of its many advantages 
lies in the fact that the Government 
would have direct control over these 
mares and their offspring, and thus 
obviate to a very great extent the 
haphazard methods of mating which in 
the past have been responsible for the 
production of so much unsatisfactory 
rubbish. Further, we should be assured 
that this country, and not foreign 
governments, would benefit by the 
acquisition of the cream of the young 
mares and fillies for future use at the 
stud. It the past only too frequently 
the foreigner took the best and soundest 
of the half-bred mares, and left both 
English and Irish breeders with an 
inferior residue to form the basis of the 
next parental generation. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE HUNS 


BY LADY GLOVER 


A FEW years ago, and needless to say 
before the outbreak of the bloodiest war 
that the world ever saw, Germany was 
a pleasant place to live in. Its hotels 
were good, its baths, waters, and climate 
were well advertised, and it was a 
favourite country for jaded patients to 
be sent to by fashionable doctors. 
English people and other foreigners 
frequented the best resorts; but they 
knew very little about the people and 
their ways, and were quite content with 
taking things as they appeared to be 
on the surface, without probing deeply 
into what went on beneath it, on the 
principle that it was no business of theirs 
so long as they were comfortable and 
amused. Even those who lived in the 
country and employed servants and 
retainers knew really hardly any more 
than the others. But the Germans were 


always anxious to take service with the 


English, and their reason for doing so 
was manifest. They were better paid 
and infinitely better treated by them 
than by their own people, and there was 
always a chance of earning money by 
spying on their employers. 

So when an Englishman who held a 
prominent position in his own country 
decided to live a few months every year 
in a picturesque schloss in a German 
village there was no difficulty in pro- 
curing domestics, and his beautiful 
garden was cultivated and cared for by 
a young German whose qualifications 
and attainments had been acquired in 
college and would lead one to suppose 
that he aspired to a higher position than 
living in a small cottage in the garden 
of a foreign private gentleman. 

But Pélich was a good-looking South 
German of mild disposition and dark of 
feature, who possessed nothing of the 
war-like nature of the Prussian. He was 
well content to live in the top floor of 
the pointed gabled cottage “‘ under den 
Linden ’”’ in the garden of the English 


“ Langraf,” while Anna, the poultry- 
woman of mature years and _ vast 
proportions, lived in the rooms below 
and attended to the wants of the 
feathered bipeds that were kept in a 
wired-in enclosure in the gardens. 

What a beautiful garden it was! I 
can see it now—a long walk in the centre 
under a pergola covered by leafy vines, 
the early dew resting on the purple 
grapes, the sun glinting through the 
canopy of green leaves, the bunches of 
fruit drooping low and invitingly, within 
easy reach, each tendril sparkling with 
an iridescent drop of water at its base. 

Black shadows like lace are thrown on 
the pathway, for the sun is not yet high 
in the heavens, and this is the time to 
see a German garden. Every little 
spider’s web in the grassy mound is a 
glistening snare; every leaf holds a 
trembling diamond-like bead that catches 
a thousand lights. The flowers lift their 
heavy heads as the wind shakes the 
damp of night from their blossoms, and 
the scent of the roses is wafted across 
the terraces to where the broad-leaved 
bananas are shivering in the breeze and 
the palms are sheltering beds of droop- 
ing Eucharis lilies near the vine-clad 
verandah of the house. 

Every corner of that garden was a 
complete little garden in itself, like a 
number of brilliant gems in an appro- 
priate setting. For Pélich was an artist 
in his arrangement of colour; he had 
time to think out effects during the long 
winter months, and to choose the most 
effective plants that would bloom at the 
end of July, which was the time the 
Landgraf came to Germany for the few 
months every year. And Anna, too, 
had to think about fattening her poultry 
to be ready at the needful date. 

Every morning Polich came, hat in 
hand, to the steps of the clematis-covered 
verandah where vines and roses inter- 
twined. For here his master read his 


Tageblatt, and the gardener stood with 
uncovered head till the ‘‘ gnadiger Herr ”’ 
stated his wishes for the day. One 
morning he seemed ill at ease, and then 
blushingly enquired if the ‘‘ Hochge- 
borner’’ would permit him to marry 
Anna. 

Now Anna was an excellent hausfrau 
of mature years and mighty proportions, 
but decidedly unattractive. Seeing a 
hesitation in his employer’s manner, he 
hastened to explain: ‘‘She suits the 
gnadiger Herr, and I might marry 
someone who did not attend to the 
poultry to the Landgraf’s satisfaction. 
And Anna has a nice fortune saved; 
also it would be more economical, as 
Anna burns one candle downstairs and 
I another above, and then we should 
only require one candle between us.” 
This argument was unanswerable, so 
Anna and the good-iooking gardener in 
course of time were married. 

The next summer, when their master 
returned, he found her looking fatter 
and more apoplectic than ever, and he 
was not surprised, during the following 
winter, to receive a letter saying she had 
slipped this mortal coil and was buried 
in the old churchyard in the village. 

That ancient building had witnessed 
the baptisms, marriages, and burials of 
many generations. The ivy hung in 
heavy masses on the tower and clung to 
its gray walls with thick stems and wide- 
spreading branches. But the feature of 
the church was the constant sound of 
its deep-toned bell on the Sabbath 
morning. Soon after seven o'clock it 
summoned the Catholics to worship, and 
at ten the Lutherans assembled ; there 
was yet a later service for the English 
and foreigners. 

While waiting for the various pastors 
to arrive, groups formed round the 
iron-bound oaken entrance door to 
examine the little glass case or shrine 
at the side, where flowers were placed 
by friends of the bride when a marriage 
was about to take place, the number of 
these gifts denoting her popularity. 
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Poor brides! it is indeed a cheerless 
ceremony among the German working- 
class, shorn of all poetry or romance, 
for here the rural bride is dressed entirely 
in black, and is attended to the church 
door by the village maidens; but she 
is obliged to enter the building alone, 
without the support of any of her own 
sex. The bridegroom and his friends 
meet her at the altar. 

After the marriage is over, and when 
both parties collect for the wedding 
feast, the bride and the maidens wait 
on the men, and do not sit down to table 
until they have finished their repast. 
One calls to mind white frocks and 
dainty veils of other countries, but this 
is an extravagance that the Germans 
disdain, nor can they even spare one 
day’s holiday on such an important 
occasion to their womenfolk, for the 
newly-married girl is expected to change 
her black dress and don her working 
attire as soon as she is refreshed, and 
proceed to the fields to gather in the 
corn, or do whatever work is needed in 
harvest or sowing time. 

The beautiful valley of my story runs 
down to a winding river, and then 
stretches away to vine-clad hills beyond. 
It is not far from the great manoeuvring 
ground of the Prussian army, and 
soldiers tramp incessantly along the 
white, dusty roads, with heavy knap- 
sacks on their backs, panting in the 
sweltering heat of the day. But a 
German knows the feel of an officer’s 
sword, and so he goes on till he drops. 

The moment one crosses the border 
into Prussia and sees the black-and-white 
stripes painted on the poles at the 
wayside stations and the double ‘‘Adler”’ 
floating in the breeze, one experiences 
a strange change of atmosphere, a 
feeling of restraint, the restraint of a 
despotic military power dominating over 
all. 

Everyone is watched; most things 
are ‘‘ verboten’”’; everything is under 
the iron control of the mailed fist. 
Many English people have visited 
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Germany during the last quarter of a 
century, but how few of them paid any 
heed to the “ writing on the wall.” It 
was there, plain enough too! for all to 
read; the manners of the inhabitants 
were becoming worse, and were some- 
times even insulting, and the Landgraf 
was beginning to have some experience 
of this, though he would hardly admit it. 

Pélich found the cottage garden a 
lonely place and the care of poultry not 
to his taste. The warm, soft nights were 
giving place to frosty air; the long, 
lonely winter was before him, and the 
solitary candle without companionship 
had no charm for him. So he summoned 
up courage one morning to ask the 
“Hochgebornen” if he would be 
gracious enough to select a wife for 
him, as he wanted to marry again. 

To select a wife for oneself is often a 
difficult matter, but to find a suitable 
one for somebody else was beyond the 
powers of a middle-aged bachelor. The 
Landgraf, therefore, took under con- 
sideration the advisability of following 
the custom of the country, sent out 
for the matron who controlled the 
Heirathshandel in the village, and craved 
her assistance. Yes; she had several 
likely girls on her list who wanted to 
get married, and she would send three 
without delay for his inspection that 
very evening when their day’s work was 
over. So the Landgraf waited in his 
garden at the appointed hour for the 
interview. 

The dahlias were still in their prime 
and Michaelmas daisies and_ brilliant 
phlox filled the borders with splashes of 
colour. The blossoms of the linden had 
long since faded, and a few withered 
leaves were strewn on the pathway to 
the cottage; for the harvest was over 
and the golden corn had been gathered 
and stored away, and the purple grapes 
in the vineyard were now being carried 
to the wine-press. Women were working 
hard from early dawn till the lights of 
houses gleamed in the darkness and the 
stars were silently stealing out of the 
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vault of heaven. Then they tramped 
home in the twilight along the dusty 
roads. Hark! the men are singing 
“ Deutschland iiber Alles,’’ marking the 
time with their weary feet. 

A tall masculine-looking girl stepped 
out of the shadow, and the Landgraf 
removed his cigarette from his lips, and 
enquired if she wished to get married. 

“Ja, ja, mein Herr,” she eagerly 
replied. 

Visions of the poultry-woman taking 
charge of him as well as of the cottage 
and the gardener floated before his 
agitated brain. He was listening and 
waiting for something to happen to 
relieve him from a difficult situation. 
There was another shadow on the 
pathway; the half-moonlight fell on a 
girlish figure very unlike the usual 
German type. This gave him courage. 

Next morning Pdélich came as usual 
for orders to the steps of the verandah, 
hat in hand, to hear the name of his 
fate. 

“Can she cook, gnadiger Herr ? ’’ was 
his only question; and on being told 
he had not enquired, replied, ‘If she 
suits the Landgraf it is enough. I will 
send her to-day to the barracks for four 
weeks to learn, and will marry her this 
day month.” 

The garden was a mass of blue 
delphinum; violas edged of 
monthly roses when the Englishman 
again visited his home. He anxiously 
enquired if Gretchen had fully come up 
to the expectations of her lord and 
master. 

“ Ja, Ziemlich, aber eine Anna ist sie 
nicht,’ he replied. 

Poor Gretchen ! there were coffers full 
of Anna’s clothes in the cottage, and her 
economical husband insisted that they 
should be worn by his new wife. One 
sleeve of the lamented Anna’s would 
make an ample bodice for the bride, so 
she would never need to replenish her 
wardrobe or indulge her fancy for 
modern dress. But she kept her cottage 
spotlessly clean and polished the coppers 
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till they shone like gold, and so life went 
on there very much as it had done before. 

The linden blossoms were full of bees 
and the butterflies danced in the warm 
sun, the flowers were a blaze of beauty ; 
but the Landgraf was beginning to 
realise as each month wore on that 
Germany was no place for him or for 
any Englishman to live in. The feeling 
was growing strong against strangers, 
especially the British. There was unrest 
in the air. The suave politeness border- 
ing on cringing servility had given place 
to altered manners difficult to define 
but always apparent. German “Kultur” 
had reached the breaking point, and he 
began to consider the advisability of 
leaving his beautiful garden and the land 
of the Rhine for ever. 

But for a man who had lived so 
long in the country and who was so well 
known and had friendly relations with 
the inhabitants of the village, it was a 
great wrench to give up his home and 
dispose of the dwelling and garden and 
vineyards where he had spent his child- 
hood, and he took some little time 
considering before making up his mind 
and entering into negotiations for the 
sale of his property, which had been in 
his family for over half a century. It 
was a place, too, of unusual historic 
interest, for the foundations of the 
schloss were built in the year 800 by 
Charlemagne, and there was a nunnery 
in the garden of probably a still earlier 
date. 

Charlemagne’s daughter was the first 
Abess of this nunnery, and she founded 
an independent religious Order, which 
retained its independence until it was 
made over to the Kloster Lorsch in the 
year 1100, and remained under their 
jurisdiction until the Reformation in 
1550. After that date it was no longer 
a nunnery, being given over to the 
cup-bearer of the reigning Duke Almour ; 
and in 1860 it was sold to an Englishman, 
the father of the Landgraf of my story. 

During that year, in consequence of 
building operations, a wall was pulled 
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down at the end of an annexe which was 
always supposed to be haunted by an 
armoured figure who tramped heavily 
along the passage. In the depth of the 
wall was found a standing figure of a 
man in full armour, the date of which 
was about the end of the fifteenth 
century. He had evidently been bricked 
up alive, as there was an aperture where 
his head was, so that he could be fed 
and kept alive for a time. The skeleton 
fell to dust, but the armour remains to 
this day. 

Either the man entered the place when 
it was a nunnery and was bricked up 
by the irate nuns, or he sought shelter 
there and they tried to protect him till 
help came, but unavailingly. His ghost 
is still supposed to be seen walking along 
the passage with uneasy tread, and 
report says that a nun is bricked up in 
a corresponding wall. 

At length the negotiations were nearly 
completed and all the formalities 
arranged by the Burgomaster of the 
village, which of recent years had 
increased in size and importance. The 
Landgraf once more, and for the last 
time, took up his residence in the schloss ; 
the garden was as beautiful as ever, as 
yet no murmur had reached his ears of 
coming trouble. This was the early 
summer of 1914. The war with England 
broke out on the fourth of August, and 
the Burgomaster was suave and full of 
assurances that the Landgraf need have 
no uneasiness, “‘ For had he not always 
lived among them and his father before 
him, and did they not feel that he was 
almost one of themselves? So he had 
no reason to fear; he must remain with 
them.” 

But Pélich was no longer in “ das 
haus unter den Linden’; he left at 
once to join the colours. The chauffeur 
too had gone; he was taken to drive 
an ambulance. The Landgraf was 
alone in the schloss and knew very 
little of what was going on outside the 
walls that encircled it and the garden. 
A sentry was placed at his gate, and the 
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Landgraf was not permitted to leave the 
grounds, notwithstanding the repeated 
assurance that he would not be molested 
in any way and that he could go and 
come as he wished, and leave the country 
when he chose. 

So the days wore on. On the twentieth 
of August the Burgomaster came to see 
him and told him that it was now too 
late for him to leave Germany. He was 
a ‘“‘Staatsmann”’ and would be a 
valuable hostage, so he must remain a 
prisoner of war till he was exchanged 
on the conclusion of Peace. Also he 
was informed that the Prussian army 
would be in Paris on the third of 
September and in London by October ; 
therefore he would not have to wait 
long a prisoner in the schloss, for soon 
after Peace was arranged he would be 
liberated. This was nice hearing for 
the captive ! 

As he lay awake one night, restless 
and disturbed in his mind, listening to 
the tramp of many feet marching in the 
street and the hoot of motors dashing 
past on the roadway, he heard a tap at 
his bedroom window and held his breath, 
not daring to move. Then the window 
rattled and the sash was pushed partly 
open, and a voice he knew and recognised 
as his chauffeur’s, whispered : 

“T have come at the risk of my life, 
mein Herr, to save you. Get up at once 
and dress ; take all the money you have 
got, but nothing else.” 

It was dark ; the moon shed no light 
into the room ; it was difficult to grope 
about to find anything, and fearing the 
sentry would see a match if they struck 
a light, they dared not do so. 

“ Quick, quick, mein Herr! you must 
not delay a moment. I have heard that 
you are going to be taken away to- 
morrow and placed in a fortress, and I 
have brought the ambulance to drive 
you many miles to a railway station 
where you are not known. We must 
be there before daylight ; there is not 
much time in which to do it, even now.” 

So, silently and stealthily, the two 
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men climbed down the ladder which had 
been placed under the window. The 
Landgraf scrambled hurriedly inside the 
ambulance, not knowing where he was 
going to be driven to, and the car started 
at once. It went off at top speed mile 
after mile, sometimes slowing down 
through villages, sometimes bowling 
smoothly over good roads, then turning 
aside into country lanes to skirt towns ; 
bumping over ruts and stones, but never 
slackening speed for more than a minute 
to avoid some obstruction. 

Over three hours the motor continued 
its wild career, then suddenly came to a 
halt, and the driver got down and helped 
his late master out of his cramped 
position. Dazed and bewildered he stood 
on the roadside in the dark. There were 
a few trees and scrub at the bend of the 
road where the car stopped. The grey 
dawn was stealing over a hill, and a row 
of poplars along the wayside looked 
black and menacing against the sky. 
No houses were in view. 

“See, there is a little station just 
down the road, if you turn to the right 
beyond the trees. Take the first train 
you can get for Holland ; it is your only 
chance. I have eighty miles to get back 
before I am missed, and maybe then a 
bullet through my brain awaits me. 
Nein, nein, mein Herr; kein geld. You 
will want all the money for your 
journey ’’; and, with a military salute, 
the chauffeur vanished into the distant 
mist along the white road under the 
poplar trees. 

The Landgraf stood for a moment 
looking after the red light of the car, 
and wondered what the fate of the driver 
would be. Then he made his way to the 
little station. There was no one about, 
so he waited at a distance till it was 
astir, and then took a fourth-class ticket 
on the next train bound for the north. 
There were very few people on the 
platform at such an early hour, and 
these were mostly peasants or men from 
the neighbourhood who were called up 
to join the colours, and apparently no 
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one recognised him. At last the black 
smoke of an engine appeared in the 
distance, as the first ray of sunlight fell 
on a heavy train moving slowly into the 
station. The carriages were packed full 
of men, mostly soldiers going to the 
front. With difficulty the Landgraf 
managed to squeeze in and get a seat ; 
then he wiped his heated forehead and 
gave a sigh of thankfulness that he was 
on the road to freedom. 

As they moved onwards, he had time 
to notice the other passengers. There 
was a man among them who seemed to 
watch him with considerable interest, 
but he never tried to enter into conver- 
sation. Just as the train was about to 
stop at a little station near Bingen this 
man, who was apparently a doctor, for 
so he was addressed by another passenger, 
took a small box out of his pocket 
containing what looked like jujubes or 
lozenges of some kind, and, handing 
them to the Englishman, said : 

““Nehmen sie diese, sie sind nicht 
You think you are going on 


vergiftet. 
a long journey and you may need them.” 


With these remarks 
carriage. 

The Landgraf began to feel very 
uneasy in his mind, and pondered over 
what these words might mean. The 
sweetmeats doubtlessly were not 
poisoned ; but was it a friendly act or 
a warning? He felt his chance of 
reaching the frontier safely was remote, 
and decided in his mind that the German 
doctor would probably telegraph at once 
to the nearest large town and tell the 
authorities that if they searched the 
train they would find an English spy. 
So he thought the wisest thing to do 
under the circumstances was to get out 
at the next station and walk on till he 
found a house or village where he could 
shelter for the night. The day was hot; 
some water from a stream gave him some 
refreshment, and he trudged on till dusk 
overtook him. Then he was forced to 
ask shelter in a house little better than 
a labourer’s cottage. Here he spent a 


he left the 
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restless, uncomfortable night; when 
the stars were fading and the early 
streak of dawn breaking over the 
mountains and flooding the river with 
golden light, he breakfasted on a cup of 
bad coffee and black bread, and then 
proceeded by a narrow path on the 
outskirts of the village down the line to 
a small station, and asked for the next 
train to Cologne. 

He had not long to wait, but this train 
was even more crowded and uncomfort- 
able than on the preceding day. There 
was barely standing room. Presently he 
heard the passengers talking about him ; 
one of them pointed him out as a spy. 
Then a soldier began to shove him about 
and push him in the rudest way, and the 
women laughed and pointed to him as 
“ein Englander.” 

When people are in dire straits some 
dormant cell in the brain wakes up; 
self-preservation prompts an action or 
word that may save the situation. The 
Landgraf was a man with polished and 
refined manners and of a_ gentle 
demeanour at all times. But now he 
turned fiercely on the men who were 
trying to push and hustle him, and swore 
at them in the strongest language at his 
command. His oaths were uttered in a 
broad south country accent. The men 
seemed taken aback by hearing such 
familiar words so volubly spoken in their 
own tongue, and at once desisted, 
looking crestfallen : 

“Ja, ja,” they said; 
Deutcher right enough.” 

After things had quieted down a bit 
the Englishman took a couple of children 
on his knees and talked to them in the 
accent of the south to allay further 
suspicion; but again he deemed it 
prudent to leave the train before getting 
to Cologne. So at a station where there 
was a small village near he spent the 
second night of his journey. The people 
here seemed to have little time to 
interest themselves about strangers. All 
the young men had gone to the war, and 
the old men and the women were busy 
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getting in the harvest ; but the accom- 
modation was as bad as and the food no 
better than it had been on the previous 
day, and hunger and privation were 
beginning to tell their tale. 

However, the following morning he 
began his journey again with a hopeful 
heart, because he would be nearing the 
frontier. But then, he reflected, he had 
no papers or passport, and this thought 
oppressed him as he took his place in a 
very crowded compartment of the long, 
heavy train bound for Diisseldorf. The 
heat was terrific. In want of food and 
almost worn out with anxiety he half 
dozed off after a time into a kind of stupor 
as the train moved into a siding and 
remained in the baking sun till the 
atmosphere was almost intolerable. They 
were evidently waiting for a _ troop 
train to pass, for these were being 
hurried through night and day to the 
front. 

Suddenly loud shouts of ‘“ Hoch! 
hoch !”’ were heard, and the passengers 
craned their necks out of the window. 
Slowly a huge engine, pulling a heavy 
train full of soldiers, drew quietly into 
the station and stopped on the other 
side, exactly opposite to the carriage he 
was in. It was the war train, conveying 
the Kaiser to the front. There was the 
Kaiser himself standing at the door of 
his compartment dressed in full uniform, 
with all his Orders and decorations and 
medals glistening in the sun from his 


spiked helmet down to the spurs on his 


boots. His head was erect and he posed 
to military attention, looking as if his 
whole being was concentrated on his 
self-imposed task of dominating the 
world. Behind him was a background 
of green myrtle. The train was covered 
with it ; wreaths of myrtle—the emblem 
of victory, and he the central figure, the 
god of war. 

As the sun was setting that evening 
the Landgraf reached the border, where 
he expected to be shot as a spy. The 
sentry challenged him and he answered 
in the accent that had proved so useful 
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before. The chances in life are curious 
oftentimes, and truth is proverbially 
stranger than fiction. The soldier spoke 
with a tongue that proved that he was 
not a Prussian; the other sentry on 
guard a little way off seemed tired or 
inattentive. Night was closing in. The 
Landgraf felt his last chance for freedom 
had come. He offered his purse with 
every penny he had left to the 
soldier. 

“Tf you go quickly, I will look the 
other way and not see you cross the 
frontier,’ he said. 

So, worn and weary, and half-starving, 
the Englishman staggered into the 
neutral country to find shelter till a 
friendly Consul assisted him to get a 
passage to England, where he arrived 
five days after his escape from his 
German schloss. 


A year passed by, and the Landgraf 
heard nothing concerning his property. 
In August, 1915, he received a letter 
from his gardener Poélich, forwarded 
through a neutral country, of which the 
following is a translation : 

Honoured Sir, 

“T permit myself to inform you 
that since the middle of May I have 
legally taken possession of the schloss ; 
it has been transferred in the Land 
Registry to my name, and I am the 
“Herr von X— 

“T was during November and 
December fighting the French, and 
from January to May fighting the 
Russians. I was invalided home and 
found that my wife had had such 
difficulties about your property that 
the above were the only steps for me 
to take. Further particulars if and 
when we ever meet. 

“My wife has been very unwell ; 
the children are quite well. 

“Poor Richard (the footman) fell 
fighting the Russians. 

“With all respect, yours— 
“5. Potss.” 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS PLAYING FOOTBALL ON THE SANDS OF BOULOGNE 


DOGS OF WAR 


BY “‘ IGNOTUS 
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“Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
Ir occurred to me recently, as a matter 
of curiosity, that probably not one 
person in twenty really knows how our 
Army of to-day is constituted, and on 
investigation I found I was right. 

Most people imagine we have a Regular 
Army on the Continent, together with 
some native troops and Territorials, 
whereas the truthis, the Regular Army 
(as such) has practically ceased to exist. 

To take my own battalion as a case 
in point, we have not one single officer 
of those who set sail so gaily in August, 
1914; all bar one have been hit and 
considerably more than half killed; of 
the seniors, two command brigades, and 
of the wounded, those who returned 
were mostly hit a second time and have 
not yet recovered. The same applies to 
the men; one certainly could not find 


a hundred men of the original battalion 
now serving with it. The consequence 
is, we have reverted to exactly the same 
system that won Waterloo, so closely 
does history repeat itself. On that 
historic occasion, Wellington’s Army 
consisted very largely of young, unproven 
Militiamen, and it is that same Militia, 
no longer unproven, but war - worn 
veterans, that under the name of the 
Special Reserve is fighting our battles 
now. When the supply of Regulars 
and Army Reservists gave out, the 
Special Reserve was called on to find 
the necessary drafts, and thoroughly 
well have they responded, with the result 
that officers and men, both in ordinary 
times civilians, have filled and are still 
filling the gaps of those that went before. 

Linked with them in the performance 
of an arduous duty are the Territorials, 
formerly regarded by most officers as 
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fearsome wildfowl but who by their 
undoubted pluck and perseverance have 
thoroughly earned the right to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their Regular 
battalions, and whose exploits absolutely 
justify them in bearing with pride the 
historic names of the Regular regiments 
to which they are affiliated. 

Nor must the Colonials be overlooked. 

In the West, we have only seen the 
Canadians—truly a host in themselves. 

I dare swear none who met them 
would wish to fight alongside better 
comrades than those who have raised 
so high the reputation of the Maple Leaf, 
and at the risk of being told that com- 
parisons are odious, even the Canadians 
themselves must give pride of place to 
one of their units raised specially for 
this war, “ Princess Pat’s,” otherwise 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry. Composed almost entirely of 
men who had already seen service, 
either Englishmen settled in Canada or 
Canadians who had served in the Boer 
War, the regiment sprang into being as 
a trained unit practically at a bound, 
and from its undoubted efficiency pre- 
ceded the Canadian contingent from 
Salisbury to Flanders in the misery and 
wet of last spring. They arrived in time 
for the second battle of Ypres, and it is 
no mere figure of speech to say that 
there they were wiped out, for, to the 
best of my knowledge, no single officer 
survived, and certainly not a hundred 
men. Of the few survivors, one was given 
a commission into my regiment, where 
I was very glad to meet him. 

Last, though by no means least, come 
the native contingents from India, loosely 
described by an inaccurate Press as 
“The Indians.” Representing, as they 
do, all the best fighting blood of the 
immemorial East—Gurkhas, Sikhs, and 
Pathans—it was admittedlv an experi- 
ment on the part of those in authority 
when they were first set to face trained 
European troops, and, above all, artillery. 

Fighters by instinct, their discipline 
was thought to be purely personal, in the 
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sense that though they would obey, they 
would not have that same feudal trust 
in an officer whom they had not learned 
by long previous association to know. 
I remember going over to France with 
a number of ‘Qui Hais”’ (old Indian 
officers recalled from the Reserve) and 
hearing their dubious comments on what 
would occur if the officer casualties in 
the native regiments proved as heavy 
as the English ones were. “ Ah,” said 
these despairing prophets, “‘ when the 
officers go will be the pinch; the men 
won't be the same with strangers, and 
no native officer can supply the place of 
the Sahib.” 

To the fallacy of the prophecy the 
regiments’ conduct under fire affords the 
best reply. In one word, they were 
unequalled. I remember a British officer 
in a Beloochi regiment describing his 
men to me; said he, ‘‘ The first time we 
came under heavy artillery fire, my chaps 
seemed to hang a bit, as if saying to 


themselves, ‘Can we stick this?’ and 
almost at the same moment the same 
thought struck them all, viz., that they 
could, and they went on and never 
hesitated again.” 

Not only have all these dolorous 


predictions about following strange 
officers been falsified, but the native 
officers in many instances have shown 
themselves born leaders of men in 
absolutely novel surroundings, for, be 
it remembered, the native will go for 
his man, but expects to see him, and 
being pounded in wet trenches by unseen 
artillery, with bombs as an agreeable 
variation, was not what he bargained 
for; nevertheless, he has come out on 
top. 

Think of the 40th Pathans at Neuve 
Chapelle ! 

When Rennick, their colonel, was on 
the ground, down and out, and most of 
the European officers had followed suit, 
out ran the native officers, and under 
their leading that ghastly day the 
regiment added imperishable glory to 
its established reputation. Speaking 
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as an entirely unprejudiced individual, I 
would rather meet Prussian Guard any 
day than Pathans or Gurkhas. 
Naturally with such masses of men 
discipline has to be maintained, and 
though invariably just, it was severe 
beyond the experience of many still 
serving ; there again the Wellingtonian 
era woke to life. I remember when I 
landed in earliest September and reported 
for duty at my base depdt, the most 
glorious weather held sway, and the 
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recalled, is only a mild and modern 
variation of Wellington’s method of 
keeping order by means of the triangles. 

In my division, so far as I am aware, 
we have only had four men shot, a record 
that I think I may regard with pride 
when I explain that a division totals 
about 18,000 men, and that its personnel 
in this war changes with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity; three of these men were 


charged with the same offence, desertion, 
and the fourth I shall not particularise. 


WOUNDED INDIAN SOLDIERS USING A JAM JAR AS A HOOKAH PIPE 


grape harvest being on, men used to 
seize the opportunity at a halt of slipping 
out of the ranks and seizing a handful. 
This, of course, had to be stopped at 
once, for nothing is more essential in a 
foreign country than the goodwill of 
its inhabitants; consequently many 
men for the first time in their lives 
encountered field punishment, being 
fastened for an hour a day bolt upright 
to a post or a waggon wheel, besides 
other unpleasantries; this, it may be 


In the case of the three, I believe the 
cause was the same—a woman and 
drink ; the men had been sent down 
to the hospital with a wounded comrade, 
or some similar errand, and on returning 
ran across a woman of whom in their 
broken French they asked drink, and 
this being forthcoming the man got 
drunk, and when once more master of 
himself, his regiment had vanished. 
Two of them were apprehended in the 
far South of France, near the Pyrenees, 
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a most extraordinary place for a man 
to wander to from the fighting line. 

One court-martial of which I was a 
member tried a man for well-nigh one 
of the most serious offences possible— 
deserting his post when on sentry. 

The case was very simple. The 
regiment was holding trenches on the 
Aisne, and the prisoner and another 
man were detailed as a double sentry 
to patrol outwards a certain distance 
and return, meeting in the centre. 
Suddenly one of them disappeared. 

The other man, not knowing what had 
happened, could not quit his post, but 
concluded his mate had been stabbed 
by a German patrol as no shot had been 
fired, and reported the occurrence to the 
corporal in charge of the next visiting 
patrol, who searched the vicinity without 
success. The man had vanished, lock, 
stock, and barrel—for not even his rifle 
could be found. When caught, five 
weeks later, he had nothing to say, and 
to this day I do not know where he 


went ; but the court, always more prone 
to mercy than severity, discovered a 
mitigating circumstance, which I am not 
at liberty to disclose, and sentenced him 


to a long term of penal servitude. The 
man will never be nearer death than he 
was that day. 

An officer in my regiment illustrates 
in his own person the wonderful effect 
of discipline, for he possesses a word of 
command of such remarkable crispness 
that the story goes, coming on parade 
one day accompanied by his dog, the 
latter gave two short sharp barks, where- 
upon the company unhesitatingly formed 
fours ! 

I feel certain that were it not for the 
discipline ingrained in them the arrange- 
ments for provisioning the men could 
not go on as smoothly as they do. It 
is quite clear that with both sides in 
trenches averaging a hundred yards 
apart any approach over the open by 
day is impossible; both sides know 
that, and have snipers ready for a little 
moving-figure practice if opportunity 
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offers. Consequently by day the front 
lines are practically cut off from the 
rest of the army except for the long, 
snaky, zig-zag communication trenches, 
which are not always very safe, as many 
men know. 

At nightfall, however, all this im- 
mobility changes into a regular hive of 
activity. Ration carts containing food 
for the next twenty-four hours are 
brought up as close as is safe, ammunition 
is sent forward, and very often the 
water-carts too. When the carts stop 
at the rendezvous fatigue parties appear 
from the trenches to carry up the next 
day’s supplies. ations are issued in 
bulk, ammunition served out, and the 
men’s water-bottles, previously collected, 
are filled at the water-cart. The long 
procession begins its weary journey back, 
and it is then that discipline makes itself 
felt. Both sides are firing, and the 
natural instinct of a man being fired at 
is to drop his load and seek cover; but 
nothing of this sort occurs. On they go, 
and, let me add, carrying a tin of ration 
biscuits over sticky mud is not exactly 
child’s play. Except for a man being 
hit with a stray bullet and dropping 
with his load not a soul quits his job till 
the trenches are reached. Then the stuff 
is served out and a bearer party goes 
back to retrieve the wounded men. 
Meantime, the trench garrison is not 
idle. Parapets have been built up again 
where Jack Johnsons or “ coalboxes ”’ 
have wrought serious havoc, dug-outs 
have been strengthened or improved, 
drains cleared, dead or wounded taken 
away, and the whole place put ship-shape 
for what the next twenty-four hours may 
bring forth. At one particular place on 
the Aisne last year the road leading up 
to the German trenches was so close that 
on a still night we could plainly hear 
their ration waggons and small-arm- 
ammunition carts rumbling up with 
supplies, and very often the horses’ 
hooves on the road. This naturally 
caused fire to be opened, though the 
unsatisfactory part is that you never 
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know whether you have scored a bull’s- 
eye. Going to and fro under these 
conditions laden like a bullock is jumpy 
work, and that is exactly where discipline 
comes in. 

Closely allied to this in jumpiness, but 
worse, is bombing. As most people 


know by now an integral part of every 
attack are the bomb throwers trained 
by each regiment, whose job it is, when 
the enemy’s trenches are reached, to 
push on up the communication trenches 
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on the other side. It can readily be 
conceived that courage of a high order 
is required for these operations, and 
what courage fails to make _ good, 
discipline or the sense of duty completes. 

An absolutely novel development of 
this war is the use made of machine guns. 
When I first joined the Service nearly 
twenty years ago each regiment so far 
as I recollect had one machine gun only, 
certainly not more than two, and at two 
the figure remained till long after we 
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and hold him at bay while the parados 
(or back wall of the captured trench) is 
hastily transformed into a parapet over 
which to fire. This agreeable exercise 
is varied by hurling a bomb into any 
enemy dug-outs found, as a delicate 
invitation to the occupants to emerge 
and be taken prisoner, while yet a third 
source of activity presents itself in 
bombing round traverses (breakwaters in 
a trench to localise the effect of a shell 
burst) in case any Germans are collected 


had got on to the Continent. The book 
laid down definitely that opportunities 
for their use would occur in expediting 
the retreat of an enemy, that six to 
eight hundred yards might be regarded 
as their general area of utility, and 
that under no circumstances was their 
existence if possible to be jeopardised. 
The consequence was, we regarded 
machine guns with a sort of exaggerated 
fetish worship as being more precious than 
much fine gold, and many opportunities 
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for their successful employment were 
foregone rather than that the gun 
should be ‘‘ outed” or captured. It was 
always explained that if a man were hit 
with one shot from a Maxim you could 
plug him twice more before he fell, so 
rapid was the fire; but it required the 
Germans to show us that the bold and 
risky employment of a machine gun was 
often of incalculable value in the defence, 
and that after all the “life” of a gun 

as only so-and-so-many thousand 
rounds. When it had fired those it had 
done its job, and it didn’t matter two 


straws whether you kept it for refitting . 


(rather an expensive job) or let the enemy 
amuse himself by capturing it while you 
produced a new one to take its place. 

I think I may say that this lesson has 
now been pretty thoroughly learned, and 
that for some time past our supply of 
“Emma-G’s,” as the signalling folk 
call them, has been almost adequate. 

As illustrating what the little spitfires 
can do, an officer in the 60th Rifles, 
wounded at Ypres, who lay in the same 
ambulance with me, told me that the same 
morning, advancing over a bit of open 
ground, his platoon came under the fire 
of a hidden machine gun, and _ before 
you could say “ Jack Robinson ”’ every 
man was on the ground, hit either in the 
foot or the leg below the knee, according 
to whether he were in or out of the align- 
ment of the platoon as it moved forward. 

The gun was “ traversing ’”’ or moving 
slowly on its pivot from side to side 
while the firer kept his finger on the 
firing button, and in about two minutes 
had put some fifty men out of action 
for the rest of the day! 

The ‘‘ M.-G.” officer is nevertheless 
not regarded with rapture when he 
appears in a trench, for the stuttering 
of his little gun when it opens nearly 
always results in a volume of shell fire, 
of more or less intensity, from the other 
side searching for it to put it out. 

The searching is most systematic, a 
coal-box being distributed with mathe- 
matical impartiality every twenty or 
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thirty yards right along the front of the 
parapet, and if the gun is missed, as 
often happens, for it is generally with- 
drawn into a reserve trench till the storm 
is over, the trench garrison gets the 
undiluted benefit of the strafe, with 
results more or less unpleasant; to 
which must be added the air of injured 
innocence assumed by the author of all 
the trouble! The feeling of being 
searched for in this way is highly un- 
comfortable, and I can liken it to nothing 
better than a giant hand groping for one 
in the dark, or that helpless nightmare 
when you run your hardest while some 
imaginary person behind you goes two 
steps to your one! 

The whole thing seems so unnatural 
and yet so inevitable that one often 
wonders when it is all over how one has 
really survived. 

Men get so sick of it at times that I 
think some of the wounds must be caused 
by their deliberately exposing themselves 
to get what they call a “ Belati one,” 
Belati being the Hindustani word for 
European, or a wound that means a 
journey home in distinction to one that 
only requires local treatment. In this 
connection, I was very much tickled 
with a story my brother told me. He 
had been out in France almost since the 
beginning of the war in the ranks of a 
Territorial regiment, and going up one 
night to the trenches under heavy fire, 
suddenly felt a bang on his foot, which 
nearly threw him down. He realised he 
had stopped something from the Kaiser. 
Said he to his rear-rank man, “‘ By gad, 
I’ve been hit!” to which the other 
replied, ‘‘ Oh, poor chap, does it hurt ? 
Sit down a minute, and I’ll tie you up.” 
“No,” said my brother, “that’s the 
worst of the d dthing; it doesn’t hurt 
a bit, and I don’t believe it’s a Belati 
one after all; anyhow, I’m going on!” 

When they got into the trench and 
had relieved the outgoing regiment, the 
victim took off his boot and puttie, and, 
to his infinite disgust, discovered that a 
bullet had gone in at the side of his boot 
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and travelling forward had cut his sock chum, going up a few nights later, was 
and lodged in the toe of the boot without hit in the leg—a real hit this time. 
even grazing the skin, all he got out of Within a quarter-of-an-hour they had 


AN INGENIOUS SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PERISCOPE RIFLE. AN ORDINARY SERVICE RIFLE IS PIVOTED 

AT THE LOOPHOLE AND FITTED WITH A DUPLICATE STOCK PITCHED AT A MUCH LOWER LEVEL. 

THE MARKSMAN CAN THUS FIRE, BY THE AID OF THE PERISCOPE, WITHOUT EXPOSING HIMSELF 
TO A BULLET THROUGH THE LOOPHOLE 


Official photograph issued by the French War Office 


it being an undoubtedly genuine souvenir. tied him up and got him away in an 
To show how the blind Goddess of ambulance, but the result of it was he 
Chance regulates these little matters, his had his leg amputated above the knee. 
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Let no one suppose, however, that the 
situation out there is one of gloom, for 
nothing is further from the truth. 
Directly a regiment gets relieved and 
goes back a few miles into rest billets 
the men are as cheery as crickets ; out 
come the company footballs which for 
the past ten days have been enjoying a 
dignified leisure with the second-line 
transport, and within a few minutes 
football is proceeding with such zest that 
one might be pardoned for thinking a 
game was the sole object of the men’s 
journey to France. 

Make no mistake, moreover; the 
enjoyment is real, not assumed, and not 
marred in the least by the knowledge 
that very few days will see the battalion 
back in the firing line. Happy the 
regiment that can raise a couple of pairs 
of boxing gloves! Battered they may 
be, the leather torn perhaps so that one 
gets a nasty flick sometimes from the 
corners ; but in whatever state,they are 
pearls of price. A company competition 
is very speedily set afoot, and with Nobby 
Clarke and Ginger Owen letting go right 
heartily the company clusters round, 
peals of laughter following and applaud- 
ing each hit. 

Sometimes the officers, too, have a go, 
and I must plead guilty to the impeach- 
ment myself, having on one occasion 
stopped a constant grouser (grumbler) by 
having a round with him in the presence 
of the company, to its huge delight, 
every man present hoping in pure friend- 
liness of heart that I should get a black 
eye, or at the least a swollen nose. 

I once stopped a notorious bully in 
the company by setting him to fight a 
man I knew could (and did) give him a 
proper hammering. When the company 
saw what a poor show he made, the 
bully’s future amusement was gone, 
which was what I intended ; but all that 
wasn’t in France. 

Once when we went back for a rest the 
Colonel decided to bathe all the men 
and wash all the blankets—a fairly big 
order when we had only five days 
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altogether to wash and dry about 1,000, 
and being in the depth of winter the 
men had all to be bathed in warm water. 

Poor chaps, they were pleased when 
they heard of it. 

I was sent back first to make what 
arrangements I could, and collected a 
miscellaneous assortment of iron beet- 
root boilers, wooden bath-tubs, empty 
galvanised tanks, and anything, in fact, 
that would hold water. These we ranged 
in a shed and bathed the men in 
companies, heating the water from the 
cookers (?.e., travelling field kitchens) 
which each regiment now has. We got 
all the men tubbed, but couldn’t get all 
the blankets dried as the weather was 
so stormy ; but next time we went back 
the job was finished, a great addition to 
the men’s comfort. 

In ordinary times of peace handing 
over barracks from the outgoing to the 
incoming regiment is a dreaded ordeal 
on both sides, and something of the same 
tradition survives yet in France in 
handing over billets. 

Word comes round that the regiment 
will march at, say, 2 p.m., and officers 
and men spend an arduous and highly 
troublesome morning trying to make an 
orchard, which for several weeks has 
been trampled into mud, resume its 
ante-war appearance. Tins still lying 
about from previous tenants (possibly 
even Germans) are buried, receptacles for 
burning rubbish are hypocritically set 
to smoulder hard with dry straw 
purloined for the purpose, and when 
the regiment moves out the billets 
present a thoroughly careworn but still 
serviceable aspect, somewhat like the 
free and independent voter after a 
hardly-contested election. 

In comes the new regiment, head well 
in the air. 

“T knew what it would be, taking 
over billets after the Clayshires—dirtiest 
regiment in the Service, bar none; do 
you remember them at Peshawar in 
the Lord-knows-when ?”’ and forthwith 
the order goes round for the new regiment 
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to turn on to fatigue and “clean up”’ 
the battered mud-heap that had been so 
carefully prepared for their reception. 
At the end of a couple of hours’ hard 
work and the expenditure of rather more 
than the Service allowance of Service 
language, the rubbish heaps are all 
distributed, tins (and other treasure 
trove) brought to light, and with a smug 
and deceitful air of satisfaction that 
misleads nobody the regiment settles 
down to enjoy its well-earned rest till 
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rather a brilliant record, and when war 
broke out, though verging on seventy, 
offered his services. 

Being too shaky to go afloat the 
Admiralty gave him an inspecting job, 
which of course necessitated his travelling 
about in uniform, and one day, entering a 
Leeds tramcar, a poor woman apologised 
to him for having lost her ticket, appeal- 
ing for confirmation of the fact to her 
next door neighbour. She had taken 
him for the travelling ticket examiner. 


A CORNER OF ONE OF THE FRENCH FIRST-LINE TRENCHES IN CHAMPAGNE 
Official photograph issued by the French War Office 


the whole performance is re-enacted for 
the benefit of the next newcomers. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to add in this 
connection that every regiment considers 
it has an exclusive monopoly of the art 
of sanitation as practised in the Army, a 
delusion that nothing will ever eradicate. 

As an instance of self-control under 
trying circumstances commend me to 
the hero of the following story, who told 
it me himself. 

He was a retired naval officer with 


One would have thought that with a 
world-wide war over a year in progress 
the English people might by this time 
have learned to recognise their own 
country’s naval and military uniforms ; 
but apparently one expects too much. 

I have at times commented so 
pointedly on Thomas Atkins’ delusion 
that he is a linguist, that it would 
almost appear as though fer contra, the 
French and Belgians speak English with 
ease. This is, in fact, not so, and I have 
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been surprised to find how few foreign 
officers have a working knowledge of our 
tongue. I was once put into a ward with 
three Belgians, and only one of them 
made any effort to talk English, if I 
except the invariable “‘Oh, yess, oh 
yess,” that they seemed to think sufficed 
for all enquiries. 

The one man, however, was a jewel. 

Some thoughtless visitor without an 
idea of the trouble she was causing had 
presented him with a dictionary, and 
the wretched man, with an assiduity 
worthy of a better cause, spent his day 
stringing together words which took us 
all our time to interpret without laughing 
and thus hurting his feelings. When we 
explained to the best of our ability what 
he should have said, his invariable reply 
was a careless wave of his hand with a 
casual ‘‘ Oh, la, la!’’ and as an after- 
thought, “‘ Sanks !”’ 

We had rather a jolly little nurse in 
the ward, and on one bright occasion, 
his heart being I suppose too full for 
words after some service she had 
rendered him, he set himself seriously 
to the art of composition and saluted 
the sister with ‘‘Oh, my dear zeester, 
you are for me a leetle mozzer,” a 
laborious compliment that decidedly 
surprised the young woman for whom 
it was intended. 

One novelty in this war that has been 
of great assistance to the ordinary 
individual is the system of wearing 
brassards adopted by the War Office. 

In former days it was of the utmost 
difficulty amongst a staff to find the 
man of whom you were in search ; 
everybody wore red tabs on the coat 
collar, and a red band round the hat, 
the two signifying staff, but who or what 
they were one didn’t know from Adam. 
That has been considerably simplified in 
this campaign. 

Men of the Signal Companies, the folk 
responsible for messages and transmission 
of orders right through the division, wear 
a blue and white band on the arm 
between elbow and_ shoulder; our 
Divisional and Brigade Staff Officers 
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wear a coloured band with a numeral 
on the left arm, and as one rises in the 
staff scale, so does the enumeration alter 
till in a big staff gathering it becomes 
comparatively simple to pick out your 
man, with a consequent saving of time 
and temper. 

Even the minor staff appointments 
share in this identification, the A.P.M. 
(Assistant Provost Marshal), whose job 
it is to police the division, carry out 
court-martial sentences and so forth, 
bearing a neat blue band, with the letters 
raised in red; while the gentleman who 
so kindly shepherds us into the train 
from the moment we get into his 
clutches at the station displays as his 
device the mystic R.T.O. (Railway 
Transport Officer), a happier nomencla- 
ture than that bestowed on them in 
the South African War when known as 
R.S.O.’s (Railway Staff Officers) they 
were re-christened by the giddy as 
“ Railway Sorting Officers’’ from the 
number of mistakes they made which 
had afterwards to be corrected. 

A generally credited story in that 
campaign was that an R.S.O. being 
required for an important junction, a 
regiment was ordered to supply him, the 
concluding qualification being ‘‘ A man 
with a rude manner preferred.” 

Having travelled several times past 
that junction, the only comment I 
permit myself is that the regiment very 
faithfully carried out its instructions. 

Last (but I suppose it should be first), 
one’s wandering fancy lights upon that 
hard-working body of men who, bearing 
a white brassard with the laconic com- 
mand “‘ Embark ”’ embroidered in black, 
speed us on our way so readily from 
Southampton, and who, cheerfully 
smiling a welcome, meet us on our 
return to our native shores. 

To them, as much as to anybody, 
unobtrusive, entirely indispensible public 
servants, the success of this war is due. 
Never in the limelight, never out of 
collar, and invariably courteous, they 
are a model of what a British Public 
Service can be made. 


SRIiak 


BY GEORGE MORSE 


THE room was dark and dreary with no 
cheerful blaze to dispel the gloom such 
as would have been found in England. It 
was one of those uncomfortable abodes 
heated only by pipes, and the solitary 
electric bulb which lightened the dark- 
ness served only to accentuate and 
emphasise the shadows on the face of 
the Under Secretary for War—making 
him appear more saturnine and repellent 
than ever. He glowered at the young 
girl who stood before him. She, poor 
child—for she was little else—looked 
scared and dazed, unable at first to 
realise the portend of the man’s words. 

“Yes, your brother has been brought 
in to-day, Fraiilein,’ he was saying ; 
“England, contrary to all expectations, 
and in her usual infernal and interfering 
manner, has chosen to enter the struggle. 
Therefore she shall suffer—and how ? 
Well, to begin with, we have all the 
English prisoners.”” He paused signifi- 
cantly to give the words time to sink 
into her mind. 

The girl’s figure seemed to shrink up 
under his gaze. 


“And my brother?’’ she gasped. 


“And your brother,’ continued the 
man, “ will share the fate of his country- 
men.” 

The stunned look deepened on the 
girl’s face. Then the man’s tone became 
insinuating. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘‘ circumstances 
might arise which would secure better 
treatment for—ahem !—certain prisoners, 
under certain conditions, of course. If, 
for example, you were in any way 
to assist the cause”’’ — he paused 
grandiloquently. 

A hot flush mounted to the girl’s 
cheek and she burst out fiercely : 

“My brother would rather die a 
hundred times than allow his sister to 
betray her country.” 

The man’s sardonic laugh echoed 
through the room. “ Die, die, did you 
say ? but, my Fraiilein, know you what 
a ‘hundred deaths’ means? Those 
English,” and his voice was full of bitter 
hatred, “‘ no, death is too good for them. 
No. They shall die a hundred times 
and yet not die. Now do you under- 
stand ?” 
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“My God!” said the girl, “is this 
civilised Germany, and was it only a 
fortnight ago that I was teaching Herr 
Schmitt’s little boys to speak English ? 
And now? But, Herr von Bergden, it 
is the twentieth century, not the middle 
ages. People do not torture their 
enemies now.” 

The evil laugh rang out louder than 
ever. “My Fraiilein, middle ages or 
twentieth century human nature remains 
the same. An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, but,” and his eyes and voice 
were full of that madness of hatred that 
has obsessed the German nation since 
August, 1914, “ but we—we shall have 
for one eye a hundred eyes, aye and the 
British nation,” he clenched his fist 
fiercely, ‘‘ we shall strangle the British 
nation off the face of the earth.” 

The girl was cowering away from him, 
her cheeks blanched, and her hands 
twisting together. 

“My brother,” was all she could force 
her lips to utter. 

“Listen,” said the man, “ unless you 
will do what I wish, your brother ’’— 
he bent towards her, and whispered that 
into her ear which drew from her a wild 
inarticulate protest, and made her cover 
her face with her hands. 

‘““ Well ? ’’ he queried, when for several 
seconds no sound had broken the 
stillness. 

“‘7—will—for I must!” 
fell fainting on the floor. 


Il. 


And the girl 


“ Tsay, you have got a jolly little place 
here—topping, I call it! Quite a haven 


” 


of rest for poor blighters like us,” and 
the man’s cheery laugh was infectious. 
It even drew a faint smile from the 
youthful mistress of the establishment, 
and smiles and laughter were singularly 
foreign to her as a rule. 

In truth it was a cosy little tea-room— 
dainty little tables, daintily arranged, 
dainty white napery, pretty tea things 
and quaint vases of flowers that looked 
as if they were growing there. And the 
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girl who presided over it all! Always 
so reserved—almost grave one might 
say—an attitude so singular in one so 
young. Perhaps it was out of deference 
to Mrs. Grundy, or perhaps—but where 
would such surmises lead? Certainly 
the young men who partook of her 
hospitality, and paid for it arrived at 
but one conclusion: a tragic love affair 
—someone killed at the front perchance 
—and, like the good fellows they were, 
went out of their way to make things 
as cheerful and pleasant for her as they 
had the meagre opportunity so to do. 

Yes, in spite of the dull dreary 
existence they had been leading ever 
since the beginning of the war, they 
were a cheery crowd, those men of the 
British Navy, fit and full of vitality. 
All they had to grouse about was that 
as yet they had been given no oppor- 
tunity to have a bang at “ those 
Germans.”’ Not that they hated “ those 
Germans” either individually or 
collectively—not at all. Nevertheless 
they were impelled by the firm deter- 
mination that,whatever happened, Britain 
was coming out top dog in the struggle. 
And so they chatted away, discussing the 
situation among themselves ; forgetful 
often in their eagerness what information 
was public property and what confi- 
dential: often oblivious of the figure 
that moved so quietly among the tables. 

“Yes, by Jove, this is a cosy little 
place,” continued the man who had 
already spoken, turning to his companion, 
‘““a perfect Godsend after the awful week 
I have been having in the dirty muggy 
weather ‘somewhere in the North Sea,’ 
as the Admiralty puts it. Last night I 
was putting down Buoy No. —, just off 
—~— Head in 

The sentence ended in a muttered 
imprecation. Sailors’ boots are not 
feather weights at the best of times, still 
less when they come down heavily on 
one’s foot. 

“What the d——!”’ began the voice 
that had been so cheery, but it was 
curtly interrupted. 


4 
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“My dear fellow, we’re not in the 
ward-room, much less in your own 
cabin,” and he looked apprehensively 
over his shoulder, but the girl appeared 
to have moved out of earshot. 

The first speaker laughed rather sulkily. 
“Well, of all the idiots, you really are 
about ‘it,’ Douglas,” he said. ‘‘ Here 
are we, a whole lot of sailormen, and not 
another soul in the place but that poor, 
sad little girl.” 

“You're talking about things which 
ought not to be mentioned out of your 
own ship, Staunton,” said Lieutenant 
Commander Douglas. “As for the 
girl,”’ he laughed, ‘“‘ never trust a woman, 
my boy!” 

“Well, you are a cynical old bird. 
Good Lord! that poor little sou! has got 
a brother a prisoner in Germany. Jack 
Fenton’s brother was in the same 
regiment, and the girl herself was a 
governess in a German family. I heard 
all about it from Fenton. She had an 
awful time getting away, and now she’s 
doing this to make a little money and 


help to keep her mother. Their finances 
have suffered awfully from the war. A 


fine plucky little soul she is. And she 
must be worrying terribly about her 
brother especially since Parliament has 
admitted that there is a great deal of 
truth in the rumours of the way the 
Germans are treating their prisoners. 
She a spy! Poor little soul.” 

Douglas shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled at the indignation and defiance 
in the other’s voice. 

“Well, she may be all right, as you 
say, but one must keep on the safe side. 
One never can tell.” 

Two chairs screeched along the floor, 
two men rose from the table near by, 
and came towards them. 

“Hello, Staunton, that you ?”’ said one 
in the breezy tone of a man accustomed 
to make himself heard above the roar of 
the elements. “What did you mean 
by trying to barge into me the other 
night ? It was a near thing that, and 
the old Flint loomed mighty close for 
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a bit. Well, thank the Lord that job’s 
finished at any rate,” he added with a 
laugh, ‘and No. — firmly attached to 
the skerry.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ was the reply, “and I 
don’t think Von Tirpitz will manage to 
sneak in through that channel without 
running on the old Head.” 

“Not much,” said the Commander, 
and with another laugh passed on. 

A modest little bill for one-and-six was 
deposited on the table at Douglas’ elbow, 
and the unexpected proximity of the 
girl gave him quite a start. What an 
awful fool old Jones was to be sure! 
Douglas himself was an _ extremely 
conscientious man, and any indiscretion 
in others aroused his ire, so it was in no 
particularly amiable frame of mind that 
he addressed the girl. 

“T hear, Miss Kennedy, that your 
brother is a prisoner of war in Germany,” 
he said, bluntly. If he had hoped to 
surprise any unusual expression in the 
girl’s face he was disagreeably dis- 
appointed. At the mention of her 
brother the girl’s lips quivered, and her 
eyes filled with perfectly genuine tears. 

“Yes,” she said, and turned hastily 
to brush an imaginary speck off her 
dress. 

Douglas found himself being pushed 
roughly aside, and, indeed, he was quite 
glad to retire, as he was feeling rather 
ashamed of himself. 

“Tsay, Miss Kennedy,” said Staunton, 
“how is your brother? I do hope you 
hear from him now and then. Expect 
you keep him well supplied with those 
jolly little cakes ?”’ 

Edith Kennedy’s voice was still a 
little shaky, and her face had become 
rather white. 

“T hear from him very seldom,” she 
said, “‘ and then it’s only a scrawl on a 
card. He was wounded in the hand.” 

“Poor beggar! but it might have 
been worse, you know.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she admitted. 
“ Afraid I haven’t sent him any cakes 
though. You see,” she continued 
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hurriedly, and Staunton was gazing in 
admiration at her flushed cheeks, “I 
thought they’d take such a long time 
on the way that they’d be quite stale 
before they arrived. If only there was 
some quicker way of sending I might 
make one for John.” 

“Oh, yes, do,” said Staunton ; “ and 
look here,”’ he added, impulsively, “ I’d 
be delighted to help to get it sent 
quicker.”’ 

The hot blood mantled the girl’s cheeks 
and brow. Was it only a maid’s blush, 
thought Douglas, as he watched the pair 
from the doorway, or was it something 
else? It was well for him he did not 
hear Staunton’s last remark, or his 
uneasiness might have changed to pro- 
found alarm for his friend. 

“ Right oh,” Staunton was saying. 
“« Just you make a cake, and send it off 
to me to-morrow evening. That do? 
Right, and I'll see it’s sent to your 
brother as expeditiously as possible.” 


Ill. 


‘* Jolly good game, say I, and, Douglas, 
you gave the ball the dickens of a tonk 
at the eighth hole! Well, that’s one up 
for you—most satisfactory altogether ; 
and now to feed.” 

“ There’s only that little tea-shop over 
there, sir,” said Douglas. “‘ I don’t know 
if Miss Kennedy supplies lunch, but we 
might get a few buns.” 

“Right you are,” 
Commander. 

They found only a few tables occupied 
to-day, and a trim little maid dispensing 
milk and buns; but the two men were 
glad enough of the simple fare. 

“ By the way,” exclaimed Douglas, 
“T’ve got a tea fight on this afternoon— 
not allowed, of course, but the mater’s 
coming up, and it’s in the nature of a 
special permit! It has just struck me 
I might get a few decent cakes here. 
Waitress,” he called, and when the maid 
came she indicated a door where she 
said her mistress was to be found. 

Douglas departed on his quest and 


quoth the 
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found himself in a small room with 
shelves all round, and many of them 
plentifully filled with cakes. Just at the 
moment Miss Kennedy entered with a 
tray containing another supply fresh 
from the oven. She nodded pleasantly, 
and begged him to excuse her, saying, 
after the manner of women, that she 
would only be a minute, and stayed 
away five. He politely requested her 
not to hurry, after the manner of men, 
and fumed inwardly. He could not help 
remarking, however, how one cake was 
carefully picked out from the others, and 
how the girl tried to divert his attention, 
while she pushed it out of sight on a high 
shelf. Then in a flash he recalled some 
words he had overheard the day before 
just as he was moving away from Miss 
Kennedy and Staunton, about sending a 
cake to the prisoner of war in Germany, 
and all his suspicions returned to him. 
The minute the girl left the room some 
impulse urged him to make a quick 
exchange of cakes and to note carefully 
the exact position in which he had 
placed the suspected cake in the row of 
others. Any lingering doubts he might 
still have entertained were dispelled as 
Douglas saw her cast a swift glance to 
the top shelf, on returning to the room, 
and satisfy herself that all was just as 
she had left it. 

“T’m having a tea fight,’’ said Douglas 
confidentially, “‘ and I want a real tip-top 
confection. No, not any of the small 
ones, I think I'll have a large cake. 
There’s a fine-looking fellow there. Yes, 
I’ll have that one,”’ and Douglas indicated 
the cake he had marked out as his own. 
“And that little iced beggar there. 
That’s one after my small sister’s own 
heart.” 

The man talked away genially; and 
yet he could not shake off the feeling 
that he wasn’t playing the game some- 
how. Perhaps it was the pathetic look 
on the girl’s face, and he had to remind 
himself fiercely that it was his duty to 
investigate the matter and that the 
safety of hundreds of lives might be 
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dependent upon his action. On the 


other hand, if his suspicions were un- 
founded the mere changing of the cakes 
could not possibly affect anyone. 

* * * * * 


Douglas sat at his desk in his stuffy 
little cabin. His elbows on the table 
and his head resting on his hands. His 
eyes were wide with horror and amaze- 
ment, and the perspiration was standing 
in beads on his brow. On a plate at his 
elbow reposed the ruins of the cake—all 
hacked about it was—and there spread 
out in front of him was a greasy sheet of 
paper. As he gazed at this disturbing 
bit of parchment and, noted its extra- 
ordinary accuracy, his horror became 
tinged with an unwilling admiration for 
the girl who was capable of such infinite 
pains and labour, and of such daring, 
too, as these facts could not have been 
compiled else. There, in front of him, 
was a plan of the bay which at that 
moment harboured ships of the British 
Navy, together with some details as to 
the defences thereof, and a more or less 
accurate indication of Buoy No. — which 
had only been completed two nights 
previous. Let that once get into German 
hands and what security then would the 
ships have from submarine attacks ? 
The fortifications would simply have to 
be done all over again. 

Thank God he had succeeded in 
averting this terrible calamity and the 
awful loss of ships and men that might 
have accrued. The thought of the girl’s 
action held him aghast—that quiet little 
reserved girl, with all this astounding 
subtility and plotting underneath her 
calm! And now—what to do about it 
al] ? 

He sat for a long time nursing his head 
in his hands. Then he rose abruptly, 
glanced hastily at his watch, snatched 
his service waterproof from the peg 
where it was hanging, and was gone. 

* * * * * 

“Hello, old man,” said Staunton, 
glancing up from the litter of papers 
that surrounded him, as Douglas put his 
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head into the cabin. “‘ Have a bench, 
will you? Just one moment. Got to 
finish this bally thing first.” 

His pen stratched along the page and 
stopped. 

“ Now then, what ? Why, man, 
what the deuce is the matter? You 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

For answer Douglas laid the greasy 
bit of paper down on the table. 

“My God! where did you get this, 
Douglas?”’ The smile had vanished 
from his face and his hand trembled 
slightly as he examined the deadly bit 
of paper. 

“In a cake,” said Douglas, and the 
very paucity of his words had more 
effect upon Staunton than a whole host 
of “I told you so’s.” 

“What! from that little tea-shop ? ” 
he exclaimed, and his face flushed a dark 
red. ‘That little girl,’ he gasped, 
springing to his feet. ‘‘ Man, I can’t 
believe it. I won’t believe it. The whole 
thing is impossible. There’s some 
terrible mistake.” 

“Miss Kennedy is a German spy,” 
said Douglas quietly, “of that there 
can be no shadow of doubt.” 

Staunton controlled himself with an 
effort. 

“Douglas, old man, you’re my best 
friend, and I don’t want us to have a 
row. Sit down and let us talk this thing 
over quietly. But leave Miss Kennedy 
alone, please. If this turns out to be 
her work she must have been driven to 
it in desperation. All the same,’ he 
continued, but interrupted himself— 
“Ob, well, I won’t go on; but I must 
tell you first of all that I love Edith 
Kennedy, and I am going to ask her to be 
my wife.” 


IV. 

The sun glinted down through the 
trees and played hide and seek with the 
girl’s hair. Staunton found himself 
wondering, in spite of his misery, how 
he had never before noticed the lights 
and shades and the glorious threads of 
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burnished gold that glistened among the 
brown on that bowed head. 

Douglas and he had decided to seek 
an explanation of the whole proceeding 
from Miss Kennedy, in the hope of 
shielding the girl and if possible putting 
a stop to the matter without publicity, 
and the task had fallen naturally to 
Staunton. 

Gravely and quietly he had stated 
what had occurred, and the girl listened 
with a stony, crushed expression on her 
face. He ended and sat waiting her 
reply. She struggled hard for composure, 
and strove to stem the torrent of words 
that burst down the floodgates of her 
reserve. 

“JT was a governess to a German 
family—two little boys—just before the 
war. They were very kind to me, but 
I didn’t care for the people. He was a 
secret service agent. J found that out 


later, and I must have been chosen 
because my home was near a naval base. 


Then the war came.” She shuddered. 
“And they always made some excuse 
to prevent my going away. Soon after, 
we heard that the British had landed 
in France, and that there had been an 
awful battle in which the British and 
French bad been defeated. 

“Next day Herr Schmitt sent me to 
a house to see about my passport,” she 
said. ‘‘I was shown into a room, and 
a man came in—the Under Secretary 
for War.” The girl shuddered again 
and tried to steady the tremor in her 
voice. 

“He said my brother had been taken 
prisoner, and that if I didn’t consent to 
be—a—spy—he—would be—tortured.”’ 

The last word was said in a whisper, 
and Staunton moved impulsively towards 
her, but restrained himself. 

“Tortured! The fiend!” 
claimed. “ But how?” 

The girl gripped her hands together 
as though her self-control were a tangible 
thing she could hold on to, and Staunton 
had to bend forward to catch the 
whispered words. 


he ex- 
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“ Asphyxiating gas !”’ he cried. ‘‘ Oh, 
the d ” and springing to his feet he 
began pacing to and fro to work off his 
emotion. 

“And so—he sent me home to get a 
plan of — harbour,” and the girl’s voice 
trailed off into silence. 

Presently Staunton’s furious stride 
came to a pause opposite her. 

“What I can’t understand,” he said, 
“is how in the world you managed it 
all.” 

listened,” she said—“ listened all 
the time. I listened in my dreams, and 
used to waken up at night in terror— 
listening—with a vision of my brother’s 
tortured face !”’ 

Staunton did not trust himself to 
speak, and presently she continued more 
quietly : 

“‘ There is another tea-room for sailors, 
and they talk much more, and the 
Maltese will sell their souls for money. 
There are some German spies among 
them, too.” 

“But the measurements?” said 
Staunton. “They couldn’t help you 
much there.” 

“A little,” said the girl, “ but I learnt 
surveying from my father. It was his 
hobby, and there’s an old theodolite at 
home, and lots of charts of the bay as 
well, which father drew up from his own 
soundings.” 

“Tt’s marvellous!” 
Staunton. 

“ But, oh, thank God you have found 
me out!” cried the girl fervently. “ If 
only it weren’t for my brother ’—and 
she hid her face in her hands. 

“Miss Kennedy, did it never occur to 
you that it was rather a curious coinci- 
dence for your brother to be captured, so 
conveniently, in the very first battle ?” 

“No,” she said, looking up in 
amazement. ‘“ I never thought of that.” 

“T don’t believe your brother is a 
prisoner at all,” said Staunton. 

“ But the War Office confirmed it.”’ 

“Yes, but only from news from 
Germany. It was quite easy for the 
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Germans to arrange that. I’m more 
convinced than ever it’s a put-up job, 
and the report that he was wounded in 
the hand seems to point to the same 
thing, as that got them out of the 
difficulty of the signature.” 

In his eagerness Staunton had for- 
gotten for the moment what pain he 
must be causing the unfortunate girl. 

“Oh!” she gasped, and her hand 
flew to her throat as if she were choking. 
““ And they would have made me betray 
my country! ” 

Then she turned to the man, speaking 
more calmly. ‘‘ Mr. Staunton, I am 
ready to pay the price. What are you 
going to do with me?” 

“My dear, my dear,” Staunton was 
kneeling beside her now, holding her 
hands close in his. “I love you, Edith, 
my darling. I love you.” 

“ You—love—me ?”’ said the girl in 
a voice full of wonder. “ Now?” 


“Now and always, dear.” 
Then Edith Kennedy’s self-control 


trembled, she broke down and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

Staunton gathered her into his arms 
and allowed her to give way to her 
pent-up emotions. At first she was too 
worn out to resist, but when the storm 
had partly spent itself she sprang away 
from him and cried fiercely, 

“Do not touch me! It is impossible, 
what you say!” 

“Oh, my darling, don’t you know I 
understand it all, and how you have 
suffered? But even if it had been 
otherwise I should love you all the same. 
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Edith, you were cruelly threatened and 
cruelly tempted and it was to save 
another that you agreed to do the thing 
your soul loathed. Thank God, no 
harm has come of it, and it shall all be 
buried for ever and forgotten.” 

Overhead the birds carolled their 
evening hymn of praise while the girl 
felt a great burden slip from her 
shoulders, and her heart beat in unison 
with their song. 


* * * * * 


Long anxious weeks passed, and no 
word came from Germany either good 
or ill. The awful fear of what her 
brother might be made to suffer at the 
hands of those fiends oppressed Edith 
day and night, and she needed all 
Staunton’s love and sympathy to help 
her through that trying time. At length 
relief came. 

One day Staunton found her in the 
same shady nook under the trees, and 
noted the touches of mourning in her 
dress. Her eyes, too, were red with 
weeping, but the grey look had gone 
from her face, and the fear. She told 
him quietly what had happened. A 
soldier in John’s regiment had written 
to her mother telling how her son had 
died gallantly on the battlefield, and the 
writer was apparently unaware that 
any contrary report of his Captain’s fate 
had been circulated. “ He carried me 
safely through a perfect hell of shrapnel,” 
said the letter. “‘ It was a V.C. job, but 
he died, and there was no one there to 
see. There are so many such.” 
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ITS STORY AND ROMANCE 


THE Most ROMANTIC AND BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED CAPITAL IN EUROPE, 
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ArounpD the beautiful capital of Turkey 
on the Bosphorus seems to centre a 
perennial interest. Latterly events have 
conspired to bring Constantinople and 
its people once more into the limelight 
of the Eastern theatre of the War. 
For half a century nothing save the 
jealousies of the greater European 
powers has prevented the Turk being 
driven out of the country and capital 
of which by guile and diplomatic subter- 
fuges he still remains in possession after 
nearly five centuries of Ottoman misrule. 

In the far off days ‘‘ when the world 
was young,” as the phrase has it, no 


more favoured spot existed in Europe 
for the founding of a great commercial 


city. Byzantium, afterwards to be 
known as Constantinople, or the city 
of Constantine, its conqueror, was 
magnificently placed literally at the 
gates of the east and west upon a 
triangular strip of land at the junction 
of two seas and two great continents. 
In those now distant times the trade of 
the Black Sea very speedily became the 
greatest in volume passing between 
Europe and Asia, and Byzantium 
became the natural harbour and city 
through which it flowed. Its wealth and 
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prosperity became fabulous, and with 
these came that love of ease and in- 
difference to great traditions which so 
often follow in the train of these things. 
The Grecian inhabitants became indolent 
and of poor physique ; in sharp contrast 
to that of their ancestors who had 
founded the city which was destined to 
play so vital a part in the history of 
the Christian and Moslem world. Its 
vicissitudes were many. It groaned in 
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spread to the other. or Asian side of the 
Bosphorus. 

Who can picture adequately the 
richness and the romance of the city 
of that time, when the long caravans 
from Persia and the Ind flowed through 
it on their Westward journey leaving 
not a little of their rich burdens behind 
them for the enrichment of the city and 
its inhabitants? In its world famous 
markets—the forerunners of the bazaars 


THE FAMOUS BRIDGE OF BOATS CONNECTING GALATA WITH STAMBOUL. ALWAYS A BUSY 
SCENE AND A RARE PLACE ON WHICH TO STUDY THE TYPES OF THE CITY 


turn under the conquering Persians, and 
Alexander the Great, and after his death 
it regained its independence, and for a 
time became allied to Rome, whose 
power grew as that of Greece waned. 
The Emperor Constantine founded the 
new city which bears his name, and 
is substantially the Constantinople as 
regards position of to-day. It was under 
Constantine and immediately after him 
that it grew to such proportions that it 


—were to be found the costly rugs, silks 
and camelhair fabrics of Persia, the gems, 
the metal ware, spices and embroideries 
of India, the porcelain and silks of far 
distant China, and the spices and rich 
perfumes of the glowing East. And to 
these same markets were brought by 
merchants of the West the produce of 
the fields, looms, and vineyards of 
France, Italy, Spain, and even of 
Britain. During almost a thousand 
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years it was the great rampart city of 
Christianity against the invasion of the 
Moslem hordes. And during that long 
period its stupendous walls, held it safe 
against many a raid and assault; It 
was four times besieged by the Russians 
and twice by the Saracens. 

But in the middle of the fifteenth 
century the end came. After a siege 
lasting fifty-three days it fell to 
Mohammed II. on May 29th, 1453. It 
is of some interest to note that 
Mohammed (so far as history records) 
was the first commander to use heavy 
siege artillery. The tender mercies of 
the Turk—though the Turk individually 
is often mild—are ever cruel, and the 
Ottoman conqueror, so history tells us, 
gave over the inhabitants of the city 
to the sword and torture. Many of the 
most wealthy and prominent merchants 
were done to death, and some 50,000 
women and children were sold as slaves. 
Thus it was that the city of Constantine 
—with its great Christian Cathedral 
dedicated to St. Sophia nine centuries 
before—tecame the capital of the 
Turkish Empire, which had at last 
crossed the narrow strip of water from 
Asia and had gained a footing in Europe. 

During the four and a half centuries 
which have elapsed since then the Turks 
have been the cause of several 
devastating European Wars, and have 
been threatened with expulsion from 
Europe on more occasions than one can 
count. But chiefly because certain 
nations would have benefitted by their 
going at the expense of others they have 
remained ; a menace to peace, and the 
cruel and relentless persecutors of their 
Christian subjects or of those of 
neighbouring nations upon which they 
have made many unprovoked attacks. 

To-day it would seem that bungling 
British diplomacy—and how ineffective 
and wrong-headed it has been only those 
who know the Near East are able to 
appreciate—has given the Turk a new 
lease of life under the protection and 
tutelage of the German Empire, whose 
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diplomatists have been steadily and 
cleverly undermining British influence 
in Constantinople for the past two 
decades. The importance of these 
skilful and astute machinations are 
likely to be severely felt by the Entente 
Powers before the War is brought to a 
close. 

Those who have approached Con- 
stantinople from the sea down the 
exquisite Adriatic from Trieste, and 
round the storied isles of the Grecian 
Archipelago will never wish to do so by 
land in the Orient express. It is possible 
to preserve some of one’s illusions 
regarding the world-famed Byzantium 
of the ancients so long as one doesn’t 
land. Probably no capital of an Empire 
is so ramshackle, such a mere con- 
glomeration of houses and streets as is 
Constantinople. Picturesque? Yes, if 
one can stand the dirt and disorder 
which is to be found in all save a few 
of the main thoroughfares. Nature has 
cone for Constantinople everything ; 
man nothing, or perhaps one should say 
his worst. The succession of Sultans, 
who might have made this incomparably 
situated city a dream of beauty to which 
all the world might have flocked, has 
only added to its inbitten viciousness. 
It is a city into the history of which 
throughout the ages has been crowded 
more vicis itudes than perhaps into that 
of any other. It has known in turn the 
heights of splendour and depths of 
squalor, of prosperity and of ruin, of 
glory and of degredation. It has seen 
triumphs and massacres in its streets, 
and the walls of its many sinister looking 
houses, could they but speak, would have 
tales to tell which for sheer horror would 
make the heart stand still and the mind 
reel. 

The 


Dardanelles and Bosphorus— 
between which lies the wide Sea of 
Marmora, which takes a matter of six 
or seven hours to cross—form as it were 
a long deep-sea channel or canal, 
bordered on both sides by a rocky 


but in most places verdant shore. As 
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one crosses the sea and draws near plum coloured and very often misty at 
Constantinople, the contrast between the eventide, at once seizes upon the 
East and Western shore at once strikes imagination and impresses one by its 
one. The former, with the Princes’ strange beauty. The latter is flat and 


A BUSY STREET IN PERA 


Islands, on which are pretty seaside uninteresting at first sight, and has no 
towns and villages, and a succession of rising ground to break its monotony. 
low mountain ranges in the background, But as one advances closer to the city, 
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the ancient bastioned and terraced walls 
built by Theodosius at the end of the 
fourth century come into view, and for 
some dozen miles ere one reaches 
Constantinople, St. Sophia can be seen, 
as though standing on a hill and lifted 
against the horizon. It is, perhaps, the 
only view point which invests the huge 
pile with its many tiers of giant masonry, 
done over with buff coloured distemper 
and banded with Indian red, with 
majesty and real impressiveness. 

The population of Constantinople is 
estimated at 1,000,000, though it is 
possible that this number is considerably 
exceeded. It is certain that no capital 
of Europe is so badly served by its public 
authorities, and no population is so 
docile (as a whole) under misgovernment, 
the rapacity of officials, and the absence 
of almost all modern conveniences of 
civilisation. Where public works have 
been instituted or undertaken they are 
generally in a state of disrepair, and 
partial desuetude owing to salaries of 
workmen and minor officials being 
unpaid, and the plant being allowed to 
get out of repair. 

Even German rule—and there has 
been a good deal of it during the last 
decade—has not effected much improve- 
ment in the public services, save the 
military, and that, of course, has been 
brought to as great a state of efficiency 
as German gold and system can accom- 
plish (in the face of Oriental indifference, 
laissez faire, and corruption) in view of 
the time—which has happened as 
Germany prearranged—when Turkey 
should become her active ally against 
the Entente Powers, and especially 
against Great Britain, her age-long friend. 

The traveller who has come unprovided 
with a Baedeker or Murray or map of the 
city is little likely to be able to repair the 
omission, save by great good luck, in 
Constantinople itself. Books are 


anathema to the authorities of the 
Sublime Porte, and maps even more 
so. The mere fact of asking one’s way 
suspicion 


anywhere seems to arouse 
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in the minds of the Turkish police or 
gendarmerie. 

There is scarcely a street decently 
paved, and except the main road to the 
Sultan’s palace there is no street to be 
compared with the secondary boulevards 
of Paris or of Vienna. Little or nothing 
has been done to beautify, sanatize, or 
preserve the city where the highroads 
to the East and West converge and meet. 
Even the fine and picturesque stretch of 
waterside frontage at Therapia along the 
shores of the Bosphorus, where the 
embassies have their summer homes, 
with its unrivalled possibilities of beauti- 
fication and splendour has been neglected 
and left just as nature untended and 
unkempt wills it. Of parks and public 
gardens worthy the name Constantinople 
has none. 

The same blight of indolence and 
national bankruptcy is over all. Even 
the Grand Rue de Péra, the street in 
which are situated the chief European 
and other shops, belies its name. It is 
short and narrow and often dirty; and, 
of course, the pavement has its swarm 
of dogs. The canine inhabitants of 
Constantinople have been noted for 
centuries. They are, however, not an 
ill-natured lot, and if they are kicked 
out of the road or trodden on or other- 
wise disturbed they seldom or never 
turn upon the intruder. They are true 
Turks at heart, indolent, and ill-cared 
for. And yet without them Con- 
stantinople would be less possible as a 
place of residence than it is. They are 
the scavengers of the city. They are 
the only sanitary authorities, and thus 
one is not surprised that the city rivals 
Cologne itself in the pungency and 
variety of its odours. In the Grande 
Rue de Péra, which to those who have 
never seen it may conjure up dreams of 
an Oriental Rue de Rivoli, or Kaiserin 
Elizabeth-strasse, there are few shops 
worth a second glance; the bazaars are 
infinitely more interesting and one is 
just as likely to find in them what one 
desires. There are numberless cafés in 
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Constantinople in which the male 
inhabitants pass their lives playing 
games and drinking coffee, occasionally 
girding at the Government or want of it, 
and invariably ending their discussions 
or grumblings with the pious ejaculation 
that “it is the will of Allah!” To the 
Turkish idea of God is ascribed all the 
ills to which Ottoman incapacity, 
indolence, and corruption give rise. 
There are few restaurants or hotels, 
and those there are, with one or two 
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Germany have been found everywhere 
of late years, at everyone’s elbow. And 
many Europeans as well as Turks, who 
have known too much, or have been 
otherwise suspected persons, have been 
quietly got rid of by German and 
Turkish agents. Assassination was 
stated to have become a fine art in 
Venice in the Middle Ages. It could 
never be that in Constantinople; but 
it has for many years been an industry. 

Everyone who knows the provincial 


CITY GATE, MOSQUE LALELI, AND TYPICAL SHOPS 


exceptions—that of the Péra Palace 
Hotel will occur to everyone—are second 
rate or worse. Of places of amusement, 
theatres or good class café chantants 
such as one finds in every other European 
capital, there are practically none. The 
authorities do not favour the idea of any 
institution where people gather together 
or the possibility of discussing affairs 
presents itself. 

Spies, especially those in the pay of 


Turk and him of Constantinople will be 
prepared to agree that the former is by 
nature courageous, dependable, decent 


and gentle; while the latter is the 
reverse of these admirable qualities. 
But what else is to be expected? The 
citizen of Constantinople associated with 
the scourings of the Levant is also well 
aware that his own Government is 
corrupt, venial, and indolent, to an 
astounding degree. The Government 
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at home is one network of malign 
influences, and abroad is chiefly based 
upon and distinguished by trickery and 
lies. The Turk of the countryside is a 
fine fellow au fond and only needs 
education (not “ kultur ’’), and to be rid 
of his fanaticism, to take his place in 
the world as a good specimen of the 
human race. Our own men, home from 
Gallipoli, have told us that “it was a 
pity to kill the Turks, they fought so 
well and cleanly.” The latter character- 
istic is especially noticeable in comparison 
with some of their German “ supports.” 
It is not too much to say that no 
traveller can hope on a first visit to the 
beautiful Bosphorus city to see what 
he would fain see and to learn what he 
would fain learn of its inner life and 
charm unless he possesses some friend 
long resident there. The hotel 
proprietors, the guides, are all concerned 
to let as little of the real life be seen as 
possible, and they do their level best to 
extinguish the spark of romance of 
which the true traveller always is in 
search, by their prodigious and audacious 
extractions of backshish. These guides 
and professional sychophants will never 
aid one to get at the heart of things. 
There are a few sights that no one, 
however, is likely to miss. The trip up 
the Bosphorus is one of great beauty. 
One leaves the jetty at Galata, and 
proceeds along the Asiatic shore past 
the “‘ sweet waters of Asia” northward 
towards the Black Sea some nineteen 
miles distant. The Bosphorus is a 
maritime inlet which has no rival for 
beauty of the scenery of its banks, the 
clarity of its waters, and the depth of 
its channel. The shores are extremely 
steep, and are broken up in many places 
into picturesque tree-clad inlets, which 
afford excellent harbourage even for ships 
of great size. Indeed, the whole channel 
may be described as one vast anchorage 
capable of holding all the navies and 
mercantile marine of the world. One 
of the most remarkable features of the 
scenery of the two shores of the 
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Bosphorus is that each headland of the 
one corresponds with a very similar 
indentation of the other. So that were 
it possible to bring the two shores in 
contact they would fit into one another 
like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. 

The charms of the Bosphorus have 
been sung by both eastern and western 
poets, and written of by travellers and 
novelists. And can one wonder that it 
should be so? It is one of the most 
beautiful silent highways in the whole: 
world. Both its shores are skirted by 
picturesque cliffs, little hills clad with 
verdure of emerald green, and nestling 
amid the latter are peaceful and smiling 
villages, with the fretted and slender 
minarets of mosques clear cut against 
the azure sky. Tiny cascades trickle 
or leap down the centre of the beautiful 
gorges on the slopes of which are quaint 
and picturesque wooden _houses. 
embowered in trees, flowers and creepers. 
And so deep and so free from obstructions 
is the channel that great steamers and 
other craft can approach the shores. 
so closely that the seamen can almost 
climb from the yard arms of the sailing 
craft into the branches of the trees. 
themselves. 

The Bosphorus, in times of peace, 
presents a busy panorama, for all the 
seaborne trade of the Black Sea ports. 
to the Mediterranean and vice versa 
passes along this narrow seaway. The 
current running at about two and a half 
to three miles per lour is in itself 
sufficient to bear ships down through 
the straits to Constantinople. The 
present day fortifications on the side of 
approach from the Black Sea are of 
considerable strength, especially those: 
alongside and in the neighbourhood of 
the two lighthouses, which stand the 
one upon the Asian and the other upon 
the European shore. It is well known 
that these and other land defences have: 
of late years been strengthened under 
the German regime. The original forts. 
constructed of soft green sandstone 
many years ago, took their name from. 
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their constructor, Baron Tott, the French 
Ambassador of that period. 

Another excursion which in past times 
most travellers made was to the cemetery 
of Scutari, where have lain for half a 
century our own dead who fli in the 
Crimea. As one climbs up the Bulgurlu 
Road to the heights of Iamlidja one gets 
a magnificent panorama of the broad 
and glittering scimiter-like curve of the 
Golden Horn. Alongside its quays are 
ships bearing the merchandise from all 
the ports of the world, and away north- 
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ground formed by the horizon. The 
cemetery reached one is shocked now-a- 
days to find its erstwhile solitude and 
peace broken into by the railway which 
runs alongside it. Once it was a spot in 
which the spirits of the noble dead 
might well have communed, and set 
in a hollow of the grassy heights over- 
looking the placid waters of the Sea of 
Marmora. Now German enterprise has 
invaded the resting place of British 
heroes, and the railway station built 
with German gold encroaches upon the 
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ward stretches the sinuous waterway 
visible for almost its whole length. From 
the Iamlidja plateau one also obtains a 
fine view of the great and historic walls of 
this city of history and romance. They 
rise in tiers and bastions in the con- 
struction of which have been used stone, 
thin cake-like bricks, and cement-like 
mortar. Beyond this girdle in the blue- 
white distance rise countless minarets 
of mosques standing up spear-like into 
the sky, and silhouetted against a back- 


once peaceful burial ground. It is 
symbolic of the way in which the system 
of “peaceful penetration” has been 
pursued by Germany in Constantinople 
as elsewhere unchecked for so many 
years. 

Constantinople is still medieval in 
the greater part, and in the narrow side 
streets one yet meets the pack mule 
laden with merchandise, and even the 
camel. In its dimly lit bazaars one 
chaffers with the sellers of Damascene 
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ware, embroidery, carpets, sandalwood 
boxes, and curios; and finds the un- 
ashamed roguery of the Moslem merchant 
not without fascination. With all its 
shabbiness, its squalor (in part) its, 
garishness, Constantinople and Galata 
are happy hunting grounds for the artist 
and photographer, and student of human 
nature; expecially of the kind 


represented by some of the greatest, if 
most picturesque, scoundrels in Europe 
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traveller and population. Many an 
unwary traveller has entered these 
resorts to find himself lucky if he escape 
after losing all his valuables, whilst not 
a few have in recent years disappeared, 
after leaving their hotels or the ship for 
an evening’s amusement, never to be 
seen again. 

The actual city of Constantinople, well 
within its ancient walls, almost ex- 
clusively inhabited by Moslems, 


THE WORLD FAMOUS MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA, FOUNDED AS A CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
FOURTEEN CENTURIES AGO 


or any other part of the world. In the 
narrow streets are night cafés of the 
type one associates with Montmartre 
and the lower parts of Berlin, and as the 
curious travellers pass along the alleys, 
from behind blank, whitey-grey walls 
in the blue dusk of night may be heard 
the tinkling of Oriental music and the 
throb of drums, the sounds of dancing, 
singing and applause. Opium dens are 
numerous enough to be a menace to the 


commences in the neighbourhood of the 
great mosque of the Sultan Mahmoud. 
To the chief Mosque, that cf St. 
Sophia, the traveller always wends his 
way sooner or later. It is an impressive 
building as regards size, but it does not 
produce upon the beholder the same 
feeling of wonder, reverence and owe 
that St. Peter’s, Rome, the Duomo at 
Milan, Rheims, or Notre Dame de Paris 
do. The sights within this wonderful pile, 
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however have the deepest interest. The 
main stem of the cross remains upon the 
massive bronze gates of the entrance 
porch, but the arms are only to be traced 
by the marks of the Moslem tools which 
cut them out and sought to obliterate 
them. One cross, at least, however, is 
visible on the marble of the building just 
as the builder left it many centuries ago. 
The visitor at once notices the many 
porphyry columns which are out of plumb, 
and that the marble floor of the Gallery in 
which the first Council of Constantinople 
was held is cracked and _ uneven. 
Probably both are due to long forgotten 
earthquakes, but so marked are the 
signs of disturbance in column and floor 
that one marvels that the whole building 
has not long ago collapsed. The floor 
is usually covered with fine matting, 
and unbelievers as well as “the faithful” 
have to put aside their shoes ere entering 
the sacred building. In some case this 
is not actually done, but the wearing of 
a pair of specially provided slippers over 
on one’s ordinary footgear is deemed 


' sufficient. The impression which remains 
upon one’s mind regarding St. Sophia is 
rather of untidiness and cheap glitter 


than of solemnity and beauty. Of the 
many other mosques large and small 
of which the city possesses so many, one 
may mention that of the Sultan Achmed, 
which occupies a beautiful situation, and 
has the distinction of six elegant minarets 
and fine cypresses in its inner court. 
In size it is little smaller than St. Sophia. 
It was in this mosque that formerly was 
stored immense treasure, which the late 
Sultan is supposed to have seized. 

An outstanding feature of Con- 
stantinople, which cannot fail to strike 
the eye of the tourist and traveller, is 
its cemeteries. These are for the most 
part situated outside its walls. The 
most picturesque of them being on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. The “ tomb- 
stones”’ many of wood, are often gaudily 
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painted, those of men having a top like a 
turban. It is said that sailors when their 
vessels are anchored under the cliffs on 
which these cemeteries lie often land and 
carry off the tombstones as mementoes. 

The scene in the most fashionable and 
larger of the Bazaars of the city is very 
striking and animated. The rich colours 
of the Oriental fabrics displayed for sale 
being toned and softened by the subdued 
light, which is, however, pierced here and 
there by sword-like shafts of sunshine 
from the outer world finding their way 
through interstices in the wooden roofs. 
The Turkish women who so largely 
frequent bazaars commence to shop early 
in the morning, and continue until they 
or the shopkeepers are tired of bargain- 
ing. Of late years the custom of going 
thickly veiled has been modified in the 
cases of the more advanced women, 
especially those who have married 
French, Greek, or foreign husbands. 
But in former times it was a rare thing 
to catch a glimpse of a woman’s face, 
scarcely anything save the eyes being 
visible beneath the thick haik, and these 
only through slips in the fabric. The 
itinerant merchants of the streets and 
bazaars are not by any means the least 
interesting feature of the life of Con- 
stantinople. And among them one has 
the sellers of sherbet, of ‘ Turkish 
Delight,” of strange sweetmeats stuck on 
skewers, of indigestible looking cold 
pancakes, fruits, rings of cake bread 
threaded on sticks, and water carriers 
who call out fresh water. 

When Constantinople has been left 
behind the old romance once more 
gains an ascendency, and its squalor, 
corruption, dust, ruinousness — Galata 
Bridge, for example—recedes, and one 
only dimly remembers that writ all over 
the city, and its public and private life 
and Government are those fatal Oriental 
phrases: “It is the Will of Allah,” and 
“ To-morrow.” 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S 


BY DANIELE B. VARE 


You have asked me, Signorina, for a 
story: astory of the Roman Campagna, 
which D’Annunzio has called a “plain 
of death,” but which to us, who have 
ridden over it with the quick blood of 
youth running in our veins, and the cool 
breezes of the Apennines blowing in our 
faces, must always seem to live, with a 
life intense, strong and exquisite even, 
though the crumbling ruins of a long dead 
empire bear witness on the summit of 
each hill and along the sides of each 
lonely road of past glories and of 
splendour, which this old world of ours 
may never see again. 

The events, to use a common and 
rather pompous phrase, which I am 
about to describe, in obedience to your 
request, occurred a few years ago when 
the “‘ Englishman,’ as we call him, 
came to Reme to follow the Campagna 
pack of foxhounds. We called him the 
Englishman, not because he was the only 
representative of his country who hunted 
round Rome, but partly because his 
real name, that of Reginald Brotherton, 
was for most of us Italians almost un- 
pronounceable, and partly because his 
hunters and his horsemanship so far 


surpassed anything that the Roman 
field had seen before, that it came natural 
to us all to talk of /’ Inglese as though 
England could not show a finer man, 
just as in the beginning of the last 
century all Europe spoke of the 
“Corsican ’’ as though the isle of unrest, 
as Mr. Merriman calls it, had never 
produced but Bonaparte. 

He was a good-looking man, tall and 
broad-shouldered, with a grave, clean- 
shaven face, fair hair, small grey eyes, 
and a massive under-jaw. He spoke but 
little, and then slowly, as though choosing 
his words with difficulty, and took little 
interest in anything not connected with 
horses and hunting. His own horses 
were certainly the finest that we Romans 
had ever seen, and probably could not 
have been surpassed even in England or 
Ireland. With an income of something 
like £60,000 a year, and a knowledge of 
horseflesh acquired in a most diligent 
study of the subject in almost every 
country in the world where good riding 
and fine horses are to be found, from the 
shires to the prairies of South America, 
it was no wonder that the “ Inglese”’ 
should have been, during his stay with 
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us, the best mounted man in Rome as 
he had been, according to all accounts, 
in every English shire in which he had 
hunted for ten consecutive years. His 
horsemanship was worthy of the magnifi- 
cent animals he bestrode, which is saying 
a good deal, and he gave the Italians, 
who rank among the finest horsemen in 
Europe, an example of that straight 
riding, which not only is never stopped 
during a run by any obstacle whatever, 
but also disdains to swerve aside even 
for an inch in order to take a fence or 
a wall at an easier point. 

In society Mr. Brotherton did not 
shine; he took no interest in Rome as 
an artistic centre, and I don’t believe 
that he saw more of the great ruins— 
that most of the foreigners come to visit 
—than what caught his eye when driving 
to the various meets of the foxhounds 
outside the walls of the town. He 
passed most of his time on horseback in 
company of the young officers of the 
military riding-school of Tor di Quinto, 
teaching his horses to descend the much- 
discussed, much photographed slopes. 
Of course, he hunted hard all the winter 
through, never missing a day either with 
the foxhounds round Rome itself or 
with the staghounds round Bracciano 
near the sea. It was as a lover of the 
first-named sport that I made _ his 
acquaintance, and I was lucky enough 
to be one of the spectators of the most 
wonderful ride that I am about to 
describe. 

We had all ridden back to the vendez- 
vous-de-chasse after a long day’s hunting, 
and were sitting in the restaurant-tent, 
that invariably adorns the Roman meets, 
consuming various more or less badly 
cooked dishes with an appetite and a 
relish that only comes after seven hours 
in the saddle. There were not very 
many of us all told, the greater part of 
the field having gone home after the 
first run. Old Colonel Barletta, chief 
of the military riding-school, sat at the 
head of the rickety long table, in front 
of an enormous plate of vermicelli and 
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a flask of red wine; Mr. Brotherton sat 
at his left; I found myself between a 
young officer of the school, very much 
bespattered with mud, called Landolfi, 
and the Austrian military attaché, both 
of whom talked over the events of the 
day with considerable enthusiasm and 
with their mouths full. Opposite me 
sat a tall wiry-looking man in a black 
riding coat, whom I had met for the 
first time that day, and who had been 
introduced to me as the Conte di San 
Fedele ; he was a rather handsome man 
with a skin burnt to the colour of copper 
by tropical suns, a short fair beard, grey 
eyes, and wonderful white teeth. There 
were also a few men in pink coats sitting 
at the table or standing about talking 
among themselves, and we could hear 
the Master’s voice outside on the road 
calling out orders to his grooms. On 
one side where the tent was open we 
could see the road, undulating plains 
stretching away towards the Apennines, 
and in the foreground the tired horses 
whom the grooms were covering up 
preparatory to leading them home. 

Old Barletta was complimenting Mr. 
Brotherton on his riding between mouth- 
fuls of vermicelli in Italianised English. 

“T wish my young sotto-tenenti could 
ride as you, Signor Blozerton, zey have 
courage sufficient I do not say so, but 
eet wants two years to make zem 
comprehend zat ven zey jomp a big 
staggionata zey must not fall-off! Zey 
ride, and zey fall off and zey laff and zey 
get on again quite content! I saw you, 
Landolfi,” this was in Italian, “‘ you ride 
at a big fence like a train going grande 
vitesse, and then looked surprised when 
you find yourself turning summersaults 
on the grass. When will you learn to 
ride slowly at timber ? ” 

“T was following Mr. Brotherton’s 
lead, Colonel,’”’ answered the young 
cavalry officer on my right; “he took 
that staggionata at the stiffest place, on 
the slope too, riding up, and I am sure 
he went quite as fast as I did.” 

“Mr. Brotherton can ride,” growled 
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the Colonel, “‘ and I would advise you to 
wait another year before you follow his 
lead at his pace.” 

Landolfi turned to the Englishman : 
“Have you ever met anybody who rode 
better than yourself, Mr. Brotherton ? ”’ 
he asked. 

The Englishman looked up: “ Yes, 
often,’’ he answered, ‘“‘in Australia and 
in South America. In England there 
are a few, but not many.”” He spoke 
quietly, and without the least suspicion 
of boastfulness. Just then the Master 
came in and sat down at the table, 
calling to the waiter to bring him some 
wine. Mr. Brotherton pushed aside his 
plate, and, leaning his elbows on the 
table, gazed dreamily in front of him, 
over the Campagna. ‘I made a bet 
once,” he drawled ; “‘ two years ago it 
was, that nobody would give me a lead 
that I could not follow ; it is still open, 
if any of you like to take it up.” 


‘““ Nobody accepted it then ?”’ It was 
the man opposite me, San Fedele, who 
spoke. 

“No; nobody accepted it.”’ 


‘‘ And how much did you bet ? ’’ asked 
Barletta. 

“Ten thousand pounds” said the 
Englishman. 

The men around him stared at Mr. 
Brotherton in silence, half suspecting 
a joke, but his face was quite grave. Old 
Barletta swore under his breath. 


“You must be a rich man, Mr. 
Brotherton,” said the Master, “to risk 
such a sum on your horses and your 
horsemanship ! ”’ 

“And a very foolish one, you think,” 
answered Mr. Brotherton; “well, per- 
haps I am, but then, you see, as there 
are very few men who are as foolish as I, 
the number of people who could take up 
my challenge is necessarily restricted ; 
then again had the bet been only for a 
few hundreds, plenty of good riders 
would have accepted it, but as it is they 
are scared by the largeness of the sum, 
with the result that I have earned the 
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reputation for being a great horseman 
very cheaply.” 

Count San Fedele leant across the 
table. ‘‘ Did I understand you to say 
that the bet was still open ? ” he asked. 

“ Certainly,” said the Englishman. 

“Then I think that if you have no 
objection I would like to take up the 
challenge !” 

“You, San Fedele,” burst out old 
Barletta ; ‘‘ why, man, he is three times 
the horseman you are, and has the best 
horses in Italy. Don’t make a fool of 
yourself 

“T thank the Colonel for his evident 
interest in my affairs,’ said San Fedele 
slowly, “‘ but in spite of his excellent 
advice I confess that I feel inclined to 
insist on making a fool of myself, that 
is if the Signor really means what he 
says.” He rose to his feet, and came 
and stood opposite the Englishman. 
“Well ?”’ he said. 

Mr. Brotherton looked him up and 
down. ‘I warn you,” he said, “‘ that 
if you intend to jump wire, I have two 
Australian horses here who think nothing 
of it.” 

“T do not intend to jump wire.” 

The Englishman sprang up and held 
out his hand. ‘“ Then, by Jove, sir,” 
he said, “‘ I am at your service whenever 
and wherever you wish.” 

They shook hands over the table, and 
stood for an instant gazing into each 
other’s eyes. They were fine men both 
of them, and not unlike each other in 
build and in the colour of their hair and 
eyes, though the Englishman was the 
taller by a couple of inches, and there 
was a dash of recklessness in his carriage 
that the southerner lacked. 

“Tf it suits you then,”’ said the Italian, 
“shall we say Ponte Nomentano to- 
morrow at ten o’clock ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And if these gentlemen would be so 
kind as to keep the affair secret till it 
is over, I should be intensely grateful. 
We do not, I am sure, desire to organise 
an exhibition of horsemanship for the 
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benefit of Roman society, though I for 
my part have no objection to the 
gentlemen here present being witness 
and judges. Do you agree with me, 
Mr. Brotherton ? ” 

“Tn every particular,’ 
Englishman. 

“T for one promise not to speak of 
the affair to any one till it is over,” said 
Barletta. “So do I!” ‘So do I!” 
The others crowded round San Fedele 
and Mr. Brotherton, with eager, excited 
faces promising to be silent. 

“In that case all that remains to be 
done is to arrange about the payment 
of the stakes,’’ said San Fedele ; ‘‘ have 
you any suggestion to make, Mr. 
Brotherton ? ” 

“JT suggest that we both deposit 
papers to the value of ten thousand 
pounds or two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand francs in Colonel Barletta’s 
hands, if he has no objection.” 

“T do not object if ze affair is for 
to-morrow,” said the Colonel. 

“Very good,” said San Fedele, “I 
will send you my draft to-night, Colonel ; 
I suppose, Mr. Brotherton, that if the 
winner of this challenge were to lose his 
life in the event the stakes would go to 
his heirs ?”’ 

‘““T had not considered the possibility ; 
but if you wish it so, I have no objection,” 
said the Englishman. 

“ Then, gentlemen, I think that every- 
thing is settled. Mr. Brotherton, 
au revoir till to-morrow.’ He bowed 
gravely to us all and strolled out of the 
tent. A minute after we heard the 
wheels of his dog-cart on the road going 
towards Rome. 

Mr. Brotherton left also almost 
immediately, and the party broke up. 
I was the last to quit the tent, and on 
stepping out on to the road found that 
everybody had driven off except the 
Master and Barletta; the two were 
sitting on a low wall at the side of the 
road. ‘‘I don’t understand it at all,” 
the former was saying, ‘he rides very 
well, I admit, and his horses are good 
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enough for ordinary purposes, but as to 
thinking that he can give that English- 
man a lead that he cannot follow, why 
the man must be mad! And he isn’t 
so very rich ; ten thousand pounds must 
mean quite a third of his fortune.” 

“Who is this Count of San Fedele, 
Colonel ?’’ I asked, ‘‘and how is it that 
I’ve never seen anything of him before ?” 

Fedele,” said the Colonel 
thoughtfully, “‘hasn’t hunted here for 
quite ten years. He is a young man of 
very good family, and at present, I 
believe, pretty well off. When he was 
here last I don’t suppose that his whole 
fortune amounted to more than two 
hundred thousand francs, but he made 
money somewhere on the coast of South 
America, in Venezuela, I think, in pearl 
fisheries, which in my poor opinion is 
very much to his credit, for the average 
impecunious young Italian of good 
family would as soon think of leaving 
his country and working hard for his 
living as you and I would of—of—er—I 
don’t know what, I’m sure!” The 
Colonel finished his sentence rather 
lamely. 

‘“He had an incentive, hadn’t he, to 
make money ?”’ said the Master. 
“What do you mean?” 

Barletta. 

‘Well, there was some rumour of a 
love affair, wasn’t there? A grande 
passion, the usual story, I believe, not 
money enough and the parents refusing 
their consent, but the sequel was unusual, 
I admit, for he went off to Venezuela, as 
you said, to make his fortune, which is 
not the custom of our young aristocrats. 
The average Roman youth who is in 
want of money considers a rich marriage 
a less degrading way of obtaining it than 
hard work. I don’t suppose his grande 
passion is more than a pleasant memory 
by now, but the money must come in 
useful, and I wonder at his wanting to 
throw it away on Mr. Brotherton.” 

“Who was the lady ?”’ I asked. 

“Ah! The lady was a great beauty, 
and San Fedele was by no means her 
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only admirer ; the loveliest face in Italy, 
we used to say she had, and some are 
of the same opinion still. Donna Bianca 
Glorioli, she was, Princess d’Ivrea she is 
now.” 

“The Glorioli, per Dio!” exclaimed 
Barletta, ‘“‘ why she was only married a 
few months ago!” 

“Yes; it must be very irritating to 
San Fedele, if he still cares for her as he 
used to. She might have married him, 
I dare say, if he had come back six 
months earlier, but he only arrived here 
last week, and when he was in Rome, 
four years ago, his money had not yet 
been made.” 

“Tt’s a curious affair,” mused old 
Barletta ; “‘do you remember the story 
of her going to a box at the opera in 
Naples, and all the men in the stalls 
standing on the chairs during the 
enty’'acte to see her better? Very 
unpleasant for the poor girl, I daresay, 
but she was well worth looking at, and 
that was only five or six years ago. She 


must be about twenty-eight or twenty- 


nine by now. I should not wonder if 
that fool of a San Fedele loved her still ! ”’ 

“And is somewhat careless about the 
safety of his neck and the amount of 
his income after having lost all hope of 
marrying her, eh? Well, everything is 
possible, but it sounds rather too 
romantic and sentimental to be true!” 

The Master suddenly sprang to his 
feet and called to his groom to bring up 
his dog-cart. ‘If we stay gossiping 
here much longer,’”’ he said, “‘ we shan’t 
get home till nine o’clock at night; 
just look at the sun. It’s almost set 
already!” He pointed with his crop 
towards the west where, above the 
faint outline of the town, the great 
dome of St. Peter’s rose up all bathed 
in a glory of orange and gold by the 
last rays. 

The Master’s dog-cart and the cab 
in which I had driven out with Barletta 
trotted up, and in a few minutes we were 
all spinning briskly homewards. 

* Pa * * * 
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The Ponte Nomentano, which San 
Fedele had chosen for the rendezvous 
with Mr. Brotherton, is an old covered 
bridge built across the Aniene, about 
three miles out of the town. You, 
Signorina, must know it well. It was a 
fresh, bright morning when I rode out 
from the Porta Pia and, trotting through 
the lanes, or vicoli as we call them, 
came out again on to the high road 
near the Church of St. Agnese. Here I 
was joined by Mr. Brotherton and 
Barletta. The former, who seemed to 
be in excellent spirits, was mounted on 
a magnificent Irish hunter, a bay with 
black points, and behind him came his 
groom on a thoroughbred mare. “I 
call him Platonic Friendship,” he said, 
in answer to a question of mine concern- 
ing the horse he was riding, ‘‘ because he 
is faster than he looks.’’ He laughed, 
and turned in his saddle to question 
Barletta, who was lagging a little behind, 
about the country round the Ponte 
Nomentano. “It’s mostly big timber 
and stone walls, isn’t it ?’”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, but ze 
stone walls are nozzing, and as to ze 
timbah I not belief zer is a staggionata 
in ze country zat you could not jomp 
wiz dat orse, zough I vould zink twice 
before I did say ze same of San Fedele 
and his mounts.” 

“Well, I hope he will show us some 
sport at all events,” said the Englishman. 

We had arrived by this time at the 
bridge, and as we walked our horses over 
it we saw San Fedele and the Master 
coming to meet us, the former dressed 
all in black and mounted on a very 
handsome thoroughbred. 

“Good morning, Mr. Brotherton,’ he 
said, as he rode up, “‘ we could not have 
a better day for our experiment, could 
we? The ground is excellent, and there 
is just enough wind to make it pleasant.”’ 

He looked a fine man in the saddle, 
rather too thin and wiry, but holding 
himself with an easy grace that spoke 
of a firm grip of the knees, and a perfect 
sympathy with the fine beast that he 
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rode; the sunburnt, aristocratic face 
showed not a trace of any emotion or 
anxiety, and he spoke quite cheerfully, 
though there seemed to be the faintest 
trace of a sneer in his voice as he praised 
the fine weather and the excellent ground. 
Mr. Brotherton looked him up and down 
with a dawning admiration in his eye. 
“ That is a fine horse of yours,” he said, 
“have you had him long?” 

“Yes, I’ve had him a long time, over 
ten years ; he is fourteen years old now 
and as game as ever he was; he has 
had an easy time of it though, for when 
[ was abroad I left him with a friend 
in the country, where he was well looked 
after. He is a fine old horse, as you say, 
and even if he can’t jump quite as well 
as once upon a time he will refuse 
nothing that I choose to put him at. 
Would you, old man?” He bent 


forward to caress his horse’s neck, then 
looking up with a smile at the English- 
man : 

“‘Shall we start then, Mr. Brotherton ?”’ 


he asked. 

“When you wish,” was the answer. 

“‘ Look here, San Fedele,”’ interrupted 
the Colonel, who for some reason seemed 
to be in a bad temper. “I am old to 
risk my neck riding after a couple of 
idiots over half the Campagna Romana, 
but I would like to see something of the 
sport, so that if you would be so kind as 
to tell me whereabouts you intend to go 
I might perhaps get a glimpse of 
you without jumping anything more 
formidable than a ditch or a stone wall. 

“Ah! Colonnello mio, you want to 
be in at the death without leaving the 
road. You used not to be like that in the 
old days. Well, you might ride up to 
the Casal de’ Pazzi—all of you, we are 
sure to pass there sooner or later. Mr. 
Brotherton, I must ask you to keep 
quite forty yards behind me in case I 
were to have a spill; the country is 
quite open, so that there will be no fear 
of your losing sight of me even if by any 
chance I were to distance you.” 

Mr. Brotherton nodded, and without 
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further words San Fedele passed through 
an open gate on the left into a field and 
cantered off along the river side, Mr. 
Brotherton following him. 

“Come along, you two,” said Barletta, 
“we had better do what he told us if 
we want to see anything,” and he started 
trotting along the high road with the 
Master and myself at his heels. 

The Casal de’ Pazzi, Signorina, must 
be well known to you, and I need not 
lose time in describing it ; it stands, as 
you will remember, on some rising 
ground on the right side of the high 
road that goes to Sant’ Alessandro. One 
thing, which perhaps you have not 
noticed or do not remember, is that from 
the lowest building of the cluster of 
houses that form the so-called Casale 
there runs at right angles to the road 
a broad, grass-covered dyke, that rises 
about nine feet above the fields on each 
side of it, and ends abruptly on the bank 
of a shallow, muddy stream. I suppose 
that the dyke was originally built with 
the intention of making a road from the 
Casale, that should cross the stream by 
means of a bridge and continue on the 
other side. As it is, however, bridge 
there is none, and the dyke does not 
even continue on the other side of the 
stream. From the end of the dyke 
there is not even any way down to the 
water, and to get across you would 
have to leap about five yards across 
and three down. On the opposite side 
of the stream the bank is very low indeed, 
but barely ten feet distant from the 
water there is a small timber fence or 
staggionata. 

It is not more than a mile and a half 
from the Ponte Nomentano to the Casal 
de’ Pazzi, and in a few minutes we 
turned off the road into the fields just 
below the Casale and made our horses 
scramble up the sides of the dyke. From 
this point of vantage we could see on 
one side the road along which we had 
come, running between green fields and 
bordered with large staggionate, and on 
the other side the country opened out 
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towards Sant’ Alessandro and the Alban 
hills. 

“There is plenty of stiff jumping for 
them if they come down here,” said the 
Master, gazing round him at the fields, 
that were all divided up with timber 
fences and stone walls. Barletta made 
no answer, and for a few minutes we 
all stood waiting in silence. The air 
was very still, for the little breeze that 
there had been when we started had 
subsided. Some large black clouds had 
come up, however, and the country 
was all in shade. ‘‘ Hullo! Here they 
come,” said the Master, and pointed 
with his crop towards a little rising knoll 
on the opposite side of the road. One 
horseman and then another appeared for 
an instant on the sky-line and then came 
swiftly down the slope towards us. I 
looked up and down the road to see if 
there was an opening for them to come 
out at, but there was none. 

“They will have to jump both the 
staggionata on and off the road,’ I said, 
“that is if they want to come here.” 
Apparently they did, for San Fedele, 
whom we could easily distinguish now, 
slowed his horse’s gallop into a canter 
as he set him at the first fence. There 
were a few moments of suspense, and 
then we saw the gallant old horse rise 
clear over the top bar, come down lightly 
on the side of the road, gather himself 
together again and leap over the second 
fence into the field. ‘‘ Well done!”’ 
yelled Barletta, ‘‘ now for the English- 
man!’’ Mr. Brotherton, whose reputa- 
tion for hard riding was a well-earned 
one, hardly slowed down at all as he 
approached the first staggionata, and 
once more we saw the two fences 
magnificently cleared. Then came a 
thunder of hoofs, the sound of a horse’s 
heavy breathing, and San Fedele dashed 
up the side of the dyke almost on the 
top of us, turned and galloped full speed 
towards the stream. 

“He'll come to grief down there!” 
exclaimed the Master. ‘‘ Look out! 
Move back a bit you two, or we'll be 
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in the Englishman’s way.” In our 
excitement we had all instinctively 
pressed forward, and during the instant’s 
confusion which arose as we pulled our 
mounts back, San Fedele had come to 
the end of the dyke, and his horse, 
either because the pace did not permit 
him to hesitate, or because of the fine 
thoroughbred courage which forbade him 
even to dream of refusing what his 
master required of him, sprang bravely 
forward and came down heavily on the 
opposite bank. His head as he landed 
almost touched the little staggionata that 
still barred his path, but with a supreme 
effort he regained his footing and again 
rose in the air. Nobody but a master 
horseman, such as San Fedele showed 
himself to be, could have got the horse 
over safely. As he landed again we saw 
that the top bar of the fence had been 
knocked off leaving a large gap. Now 
it was the Englishman’s turn. Like San 
Fedele he rode full speed at the jump, 
but his mount was a finer one; easily, 
calmly, and with a lightness that was 
wonderful in so large a horse, Platonic 
Friendship leaped down, turned slightly 
at the pressure of his master’s knees, 
and disdaining the gap left by the horse 
that had preceded him, jumped the entire 
staggionata into the field. 

San Fedele was breathing his horse 
a little distance off ; we saw the English- 
man ride up to him and apparently ask 
a question. San Fedele shook his head, 
and turned his horse back the way he 
had come, through the gap in the fence 
and across the stream, and without 
mounting on to the dyke cantered 
across the field towards a gate which 
opens on to the the road. As he neared 
us old Barletta leant forward in his 
saddle to hail him, probably intending 
to ask him where he meant to go; but 
at the sight of San Fedele’s face the 
Colonel’s jaw dropped, and he only 
muttered to himself: “‘ Per Dio! What 
is the matter with the fool? I’ve seen 
men look like that who were riding to 
their death!’ All the careless good 
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humour that had characterised San 
Fedele’s face had left it now ; his upper 
lip was drawn back showing the white 
teeth in a smile that was more like a 
dog’s snarl than any natural expression 
of human features, and his eyes seemed 
to blaze with fury under his bent brows. 
He rode carefully, choosing the easiest 
path, and, opening the gate with his 
crop, trotted out on to the road and 
back the way we had come towards the 
Ponte Nomentano. Mr. Brotherton came 
next, and as he passed us he looked up 
and said: ‘‘ He’s going to do something 
desperate, I think; you had _ better 
come along too.” Without a word we 
all turned to ride after him, and choosing 
the soft ground at the sides of the road, 
put our horses to a trot. For a while 
only the rhythmic beat of the horse’s 
hoofs broke the stillness as we rose and 
fell in the saddle. We could see San 


Fedele well ahead of us, keeping always 
to the road. As he neared the river I 
thought for an instant that perhaps he 


intended to swim his horse across it in 
the hopes of thus shaking off the 
Englishman, but on reaching the Ponte 
Nomentano he turned suddenly to the 
right along a cart track by the river side, 
the same one that he had taken when he 
first started off. Mr. Brotherton was 
riding just a few paces in front of us, 
and as he too turned off to the right I 
caught a gilmpse of his face which was 
grave and almost anxious. Something 
was going to happen, of this I felt 
convinced, and so, I am sure, did the 
others. 

The river Aniene, along the right bank 
of which we were riding, flows into the 
Tiber a couple of miles below the Ponte 
Nomentano; but before this it is 
traversed again by two bridges; the 
first one is the railway bridge over 
which runs the Florence line, and the 
second, the so-called Ponte Salario, is a 
fine stone bridge built in one great arch 
that rises almost sixty feet above the 
water. Always keeping to the cart track 
along the river side, and carefully 
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opening all the gates as he came to them 
with his crop, San Fedele soon reached 
the railway crossing. We saw him bend 
in his saddle to speak to the cantoniere, 
then pull some money out of his pocket 
and throw it to him. By the time we in 
our turn got to the crossing San Fedele 
was nearing the second bridge, the 
Ponte Salario, and the cantoniere, 
oblivious of his duties, was staring after 
him in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Come and open the Gate, imbecille !”’ 
yelled old Barletta. 

“Ah! I beg your excellencies’ pardon,’ 
exclaimed the cantoniere. ‘‘I had not 
seen them come up. Is the Signor who 
has just gone by with their excellencies ? 
He must be mad or ill surely ? First he 
swore at me for not being quick, and 
then he threw me a twenty-five franc 
note. Is it not wonderful ?” 

‘“‘ Will vou open the gate, you fool ? ”’ 
roared Mr. Brotherton in English, and 
at last the man, probably fearing lest 
one of this band of obvious lunatics 
should brain him, opened the gates. 
We all pressed through, Mr. Brotherton 
leading, and dashed along the track at 
a gallop. On the river bank some 
women were washing linen and spreading 
it out on the grass to dry. Suddenly one 
of them, who was kneeling at the water’s 
edge, sprang to her feet and pointed 
ahead of us. ‘“‘ My God !”’ she screamed, 
“look!” 

On the parapet of the bridge, which 
spanned the river at right angles to the 
road we were following, there appeared 
all of a sudden against the blue of the 
sky the figure of a horse and rider. On 
reaching the centre of the bridge San 
Fedele had turned his horse, and driving 
his spurs into its flanks had set it to 
jump the balustrade on the side nearest 
to us. Unconscious probably of the 
peril that lay on the other side of the 
obstacle which confronted him, or 
trusting his master’s hand that had 
never led him into a danger from which 
his splendid thoroughbred limbs and 
courage could not extricate him again, 
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and encouraged by his master’s voice 
that had never asked him in vain to do 
his best, the good old horse had leaped ; 
but as he leaped he realised perhaps in 
his faithful, trusting horse’s mind that 
he had been betrayed, that here was 
death; he changed his feet on the 
balustrade top, as some horses will, 
reared up in a last gallant effort to 
throw himself back before it was too 
late, stood for one terrible instant thus 
with a face grown suddenly fierce and 
thin, the nostrils dilated, showing even 
to us who were still distant as two blood- 
red spots, then plunged headforemost 
downwards. 

With a low groan of horror Mr. 
Brotherton threw himself from the saddle 
and down the bank, and, without even 
stopping to throw off his coat or his 
spurs, plunged into the rushing, turbid 
water. San Fedele and his horse had 
disappeared ; they came to the surface, 
however, in an instant, the horse 


struggling desperately to reach the bank, 
but San Fedele only to disappear again. 
The suspense of the next few moments 


was too horrible for words. The 
Englishman swam up and down slowly, 
working hard to resist the strength of 
the current and the weight of his clothes ; 
at last, however, the black, senseless 
form rose again, and with a few long 
strokes Mr. Brotherton was upon it, 
and forcing his way slowly towards the 
bank as the current carried him down 
stream, touched the ground at last, and 
bore his burden up the slope. We were 
all standing at the water’s edge, and we 
followed him silently, quietly helping 
to loosen San Fedele’s cravat and chafe 
his hands in order to bring him to, while 
old Barletta took his arms at the elbows 
and worked them up and down to aid 
his breathing. A tiny stream of blood 
trickled down his forehead on to the 
grass, and his hair was full of mud and 
straws. Soon his breathing, which had 
hardly been perceptible at first, grew 
stronger, and at last he slowly opened 
his eyes, fixing us with a vacant, un- 
comprehending stare. 
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“You had a fall, old man,” said Mr. 
Brotherton kindly, “‘ but you'll be all 
right in a minute, only don’t move, just 
lie still!” 

San Fedele continued to stare upwards 
at the sky. ‘‘I remember,” he said 
slowly ; ‘“‘ yes, I remember now.”’ Then 
he started suddenly, and made an 
attempt to rise, but fell back again. 
“‘ Where’s the horse ? ”’ he asked, weakly. 

We all gazed anxiously round; we 
had forgotten the horse, but the next 
moment we caught sight of him standing 
near the bridge, with heaving sides and 
wild staring eyes; close beside him 
were our own horses lazily cropping the 
grass at the road side. The cantoniere 
and a few women crowded round us 
with excited questions on their lips, but 
Barletta pushed them unceremoniously 
away. Reassured as to the safety of his 
horse, San Fedele, with our help, rose 
heavily to his feet and stood leaning on 
my arm. Suddenly he noticed Mr. 
Brotherton’s soaked condition. 

“Hullo!” he said, “‘ you’re wet too. 
Did you follow then ?” 

“No, I merely got wet in pulling you 
out. of the water.” 

San Fedele looked at him sharply: 
““T understand,”’ he said, with a smile. 
“T owe you my life, Mr. Brotherton !’”’ 

The Englishman looked uncomfortable. 
““T was nearest to the bank,” he said, 
“there was no danger ! ” 

San Fedele still smiled rather wearily. 
understand,” he repeated, “‘ I under- 
stand perfectly well, but I am too tired 
to thank you now, to-morrow, perhaps, 
if you will let me... but one thing 
that I must say is this, and I beg of you 
all to continue in your kindness to me 
and not repeat it. Mr. Brotherton,” and 
he turned to the Englishman, ‘‘ when I 
accepted your bet yesterday evening, 
I most ungenerously placed you at a dis- 
advantage, for I had already decided 
to put an end to my life and I only took 
up your challenge as a means to that 
end. When I forced my poor old horse 
to take that leap I never expected to 
cross his back again—I reckoned, as you 
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see, without an Englishman’s courage 
and generosity. So one thing still I 
must ask of you and it is this: that you 
keep the ten thousand pounds and 
declare the bet a drawn one, for I feel 
that I have not met you fairly.” 

He turned as he spoke, and, without 
waiting for an answer, walked slowly 
towards his horse, who still stood shaking 
with terror on the river bank with foam 
at his mouth. 

“Poor old man!” said San Fedele 
as he patted the horse’s neck, “I have 
been very cruel, and you most brave ; 
can you forgive me, old man?” And 
the horse rubbed his nose gently against 
his master’s coat and whinnied. 


* * * * 


That night was the premiére of 
Mascagni’s “‘ Iris,” at the Opera. I was 
in the stalls, but seeing old Barletta in 
the officers’ box I strolled up during an 
entr’acte to talk to him. In the box, 
besides Barletta, were two or three 
young officers, and among them Landolfi, 
very sorry for himself because his 
military duties had not allowed him to 
appear at the Ponte Nomentano in the 
morning. He had just come from San 
Fedele’s, and was talking nineteen to the 
dozen. ‘‘ The old horse is dying, poor 
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thing!” he said. It has got inflamma- 
tion of the lungs and, the vet. says, no 
power on earth can save it. San Fedele 
is in despair. I found him sitting in 
the loose-box with it almost in tears. 
I felt quite sorry for him, though he has 
won ten thousand pounds!” 

“Did the Englishman pay then? ’” 
I asked of Barletta. 

“Yes,”’ said the Colonel, picking up 
his glasses and gazing through them at 
a lady who had just entered the box 
immediately opposite us, “he insisted, 
and the money was paid into San 
Fedele’s account this evening.” 

“I’m sure I wouldn’t mind losing a 
hunter or two,”’ continued Landolfi, “‘ if 
I could get ten thousand pounds out of 
them. San Fedele is a lucky beggar, 
don’t you think so, Colonel ? ”’ 

But old Barletta was still staring 
through his glasses in the box opposite, 
and following his gaze I recognised the 
Princess d’Ivrea, the white column of 
her neck rising from among the furs and 
laces of an opera cloak and a tiara of 
brilliants gleaming among the masses of 
soft hair, that seemed to form an aureole 
round the face. Men still called her the 
loveliest in all Italy! Old Barletta 
lowered his glasses and his eyes met mine. 

“ Poor devil!” he said. 
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BY S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


OnE of the things that the war is teaching 
us on the stage, as elsewhere, is the value 
of romance. Has not romance given its 
very name to one of the chief war-time 
successes in our London theatres? It 
is a success, by the way, that rather 
encourages a mistaken view of the 
meaning of the word ; but still, there it 
is, and welcome! Everywhere romance 
is re-awakening, permeating these war- 
time lives of ours which would be 
otherwise well-nigh unbearable. What 
do we really mean by romance? Some 
people imagine that it must necessarily 
have to do with love-affairs. But 
assuredly it has no more to do with 
them than with anything else that is 
beautiful and true. 

The old ‘‘romance”’ stories, for 
instance, and tales of the Provencal 
troubadours, based their hold over men’s 
minds chiefly upon heroic adventure. 
Both from the artistic and political 
point of view they brought to the 
imagination an ideal of individual hope 
and freedom. They were an escape from 
systematic tyranny in politics and 
systematic pedantry in literature. But 
they were something more than that. 
They were the outburst of an idealism 
that had its roots deep in our human 
consciousness—beginning with religion 
itself and blossoming out into every form 
of joy, of passion, of colour, of decoration, 
of what we call by that meaningless word 
““ picturesqueness,’’ which just echoes 


an obvious effect without giving us any 
clue to a cause. 

But there remains the one all- 
important fact that romance has always 
been awakened by a righteous war. 
Just as it was the Crusades that gave 
us the old romance of medieval chivalry, 
so this crusade against another foe to 
Christendom is bringing a new chivalry 
into existence. It is a chivalry of 


peoples—a chivalry dimly defined as 
yet, but none the less truly there. 
So romance comes back to us. 
is what we should have called at other 
times an undoubted “‘ romantic move- 


There 


ment’”’ in progress. Poetry is born 
again—what an amazing number of 
war-poets the trenches themselves have 
given us!—and our young men see 
visions and our old men dream dreams. 
When hundreds of thousands of brave 
men lay down their lives for what is 
in the purest and best sense a romantic 
ideal, it is useless to pretend, as some 
peace-time cynics used to, that romantic 
ideals do not count. The only thing to 
do is to recognise them, to try to see 
what they mean, and to preserve what 
is good in them to immortal purpose, 
just as what was good in medieval 
chivalry has been preserved. 


A MESSAGE FROM “ THE BASKER.” 


It may seem strange that these rather 
far-flung reflections should have been 
called forth by a play which professes 
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itself nothing more than an entertaining 
light comedy, and, indeed, is in some 
parts very charmingly true to its type. 
I mean Mrs. Clifford Mills’s ‘‘ The 


Basker,” the opening play of the new 
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supposedly normal and experienced and 
thoroughly social ‘‘ man of forty,’’ who 
must have expected to succeed to a 
dukedom for a good many years, and yet 
is such a_ ne-plus-ultra of innocent 


MISS MADGE TITHERADGE 
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season, produced by Sir George Alexander 
at the St. James’s. It has, I must in 
candour confess, certain faults and weak- 
nesses. In particular it gives Sir George 
himself an almost impossible part as a 


credulity that it is a question with him 
not so much of presence of sympathy as 
of absence of brains. He fails to perceive 
anything suspicious about a cousin who, 
even to the ‘“‘ meanest capacity ” in the 
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audience, betrays every symptom of 
regulation melodramatic villainy. He 
positively encourages this cousin not 
only to steal the promised bride but to 
walk off with her diamond tiara as 
openly as some daylight thieves have 
been known to do with the dining-room 
clock. 

There is, however, a piece of real 
insight peculiarly appropriate to this 
present time in Mrs. Clifford Mills’s 
play. This is the new view that it gives 
us ot the inspiring power of feudal 
romance. We get this, one need hardly 
say, in the delightfully clever little study 
of the valet (so brilliantly played by 
Mr. Leon Quatermaine) who is stirred 
to hopes of a new age by reading the 
chronicles of the Lacorfes and the 


Gorndykes of old time, and who converts 
the Dake himself to his enthusiasm. 
This is not, of course, by any means 
the first time that a young, or even 
middle-aged, hero has been stimulated 
to unwonted energy by having the 


deeds of his armour-clad forbears forced 
upon his recollection. The old Marquise 
in “‘ Caste’ recites Froissart for George 
D’Alroy’s benefit much in the same way 
that Miss Genevieve Ward in her character 
of the old Duchess of Cheviot, invokes 
the ancestors of George de Lacorfe. 

But what a difference in the spirit— 
though only half a century stretches 
between! There is no question of caste 
here. Neither the young valet nor the 
old Duchess looks upon things from that 
standpoint at all. It is valour that 
matters to them—whether the blood be 
blue or red—valour in defence of all 
that is dear and beautiful, of hard-won 
joy and long-tried love and loyalty, 
against those who would usurp, and 
destroy, and deceive. ‘“‘ The Basker”’ 
reminds us, as no other recent play has 
done which I can remember, that it was 
not tyranny that made the romance of 
feudalism. It was the gleam of the 
ideal which came to the dark towers of 
those far-off old days just as it comes to 
the “‘ desirable manorial residence ”’ now. 
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The medieval Lacorfe, grim and stark 
though he may have been, who hewed 
down the malignant Gorndyke in border 
foray, shouting his battlecry of ‘‘ Je me 
sauvegarde,”’ may have taken a proper 
pride in the fact that he “ fought his 
own battles.’’ But they were not only 
his own battles. He fought for the 
King whom he was there to serve, and 
for the people whom he was there to 
protect and cherish. He fought to 
keep secure and untainted the tradition 
of his race and realm, which he loved as 
his life. He knew that these things had 
to be fought for. He knew they were 
worth fighting for. In a word, he fought 
for his ideal. And, at the heart of it, it 
was a more beautiful ideal even than 
he knew. 

It is because of this—not because of 
any tin-cannery of armour and mailed 
fist—that we find romance in those 
“battles long ago.” It is because of 
this that the old Duchess thrills to the 
name of a de Lacorfe, and that now as 
ever our souls can be stirred ‘“‘ more 
than with the sound of a trumpet ”’ by 
the old ballad of Percy and of Douglas, 
and of Witherington, for whom— 


I needs must mourn 
As one in doleful dumps, 
For when his legs were both stroke off 
He fought upon his stumps. 


THE MAKING OF ROMANCE. 


Why is it that, apart from ‘ The 
Basker’s”’ comedy side-light, we are still 
waiting fora play that will respond to the 
war in the right romantic spirit—one that 
will reflect, not “ realistic’’ banalities 
(of course we do not want them) but the 
spirit of it all, the spirit of courage, 
adventure, sacrifice, the patriotism, the 
pride of race, the passionate love of the 
home-folk and of the home-country, of 
freedom, the ideals that men find worth 
fighting and dying for still ? 

I fancy one would not have far to 
look for the reason why the romance of 
the war, which is to be found in poems, 
stories, pictures, and almost everywhere 
else, is so curiously withheld from the 
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stage, It is not because ‘“‘the war is are, there, assuredly, is drama, and there 
too near”’ (as the usual excuse is) or also is romance. 


MISS LILLAH MCCARTHY 
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because our armies happen to wear a No, it is because our dramatists’ 
drab suiting. Wherever human hearts imaginations are paralysed by the fetish 
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of “realism.’’ They cannot conceive 
of anything but photography, and ser- 
monising on the strength of the 
photography, neither of which is of any 
use in this regard. What we want is 
the dramatist who can get the spirit of 
the thing first—who can get into the 
minds of the men who are fighting. 
Having done that, let him supply the 
details, the local colour, out of his own 
imagination or from anywhere. 

Our dramatists go the wrong way 
about. They want to get their details 
and local colour cut and dried, and 
“build up a play” out of them. 
Romance is never made that way. It 
is born of ideals —the romance of 
patriotism, just as the romance of 
love. And the ideal England is the 
England that is in the mind of her 
brave sons by land and sea. It is, 
doubtless, a strange mixture generally 
of fact and fancy, of home and history, 
and friends and sweethearts, and green 
fields and dusty lanes; but it is an 
England for which they are even now 


facing death as unflinchingly as did 
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Witherington ‘‘ upon his stumps.” It 
is an England of romance—and yet a 
truer England than any. ‘Old Blighty!” 
Personally it seems to me that the 
only way in which the romance of the 
war can be brought to the stage is by 
abandoning all attempt at realism— 
beyond what comes naturally. So long 
as the spirit is there, what matters even 
the time or the place? Was not tais 
Shakespeare’s own method? If one 
looks through the list of Shakespeare’s 
plays one will find it strangely so. 
The very dramatist who wrote that it 
was the stage’s duty to give “the age and 
body of the time his form and pressure”’ 
left us not a single play of contemporary 
English life. Yet he managed to en- 
shrine the romance of his own England as 
no one else did before or has done since. 
In the same way Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
Dynasts is really the best present- 
day war-play we have had, though it all 
goes back to a hundred years ago. 
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From ALASKA TO “ ANZAC.” 

As it happens, this little truth—that 
where romance is concerned, if only the 
right spirit be there, the dramatist may 
trust history or even “his imagination 
for his facts ’’—has been curiously proved 
in the case of two plays which have only 
a very indirect relation to the war. I 
mean “ Tiger’s Cub” at the Garrick, 
and “Mrs. Pretty and the Premier ”’ 
at His Majesty’s. Both in their way 
essay what is called a “ romantic 
atmosphere,’”’ the one of life in the 
Alaska mining-fields on the verge of the 
Arctic zone, the other at the opposite 
end of the world, in Australia. 

They differ in this: ‘ Tiger’s Cub” 
is confessedly a work of sheer imagina- 
tion. Mr. George Potter, its author, is 
an Englishman “‘ now in the trenches.”’ 
He wrote it out of his own head, just 
to see what English wits could do at 
turning out the “straight” simple- 
hearted sentiment, mixed with adventure 
and the racy, shrewd, rough-cut dialogue, 
that has been recently supposed to be 
an American monopoly. 

He has succeeded in producing a wild 
but delightful melodrama, verging now 
and then upon frank burlesque, but 
making its effects and drawing (as I 
noticed) actual tears from a good many 
quite sophisticated people in the stalls, 
yet without a trace of mawkishness or a 
note of slow music. 

To me it was at once one of the 
most enjoyable and appealing entertain- 
ments of its kind that I have seen. So 
far as the local colour was concerned it 
may have been true to life, or it may not. 
Candidly it looked to me as if the whole 
thing were flagrant invention, with the 
help of the cinematograph and Mr. Jack | 
London’s novels, and the good old Bret 
Harte “properties” of nickel-plated 
shooting-irons’’ and mocassins and 
horse whips, and huge fur-coats and 
log-cabin scenery and ‘‘ snow without.” 

But just because Mr. Potter had got 
the spirit of the thing right, the sentiment 
frank and true, the humour virile and 
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tragedy human, the drama grippy, and_ Mr. Charles Glenney’s extremely able but 
the language fresh and vital and free none the less frankly and irresistibly 
from all vestige of literary metaphor, comiclady-killing villain, in operatic curls. 
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and because he made no pretensions to Alsoin spite of a “‘ property ’’-baby whose 
realism or any preaching, the drama _ plaintive cry was all too palpably disem- 
“got home.’’ It did so in spite of the bodied, arriving, apparently, froma “baby 
most patent absurdities—in spite of machine” ensconced behind the scenes! 
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There is no need at this time to re-tell 
the whole thrilling story of how “ Four- 
Ace”’ Bill, as villain-in-chief, took the 
one fair daughter of Hank Bloss, (other- 
wise known as “The Tiger”) to his 
“shack,” and forced her to wear a low- 
necked dress, and proceeded to drug her, 
and was surprised by the hero, Dave 
Summers, just in time, and how they 
fought in the dark and how “ Four-Ace- 
Bill was shot, and how (and why) the 
rough-and-ready jury of miners brought 
in a consciously incorrect verdict of 
“ suicide.” 

Enough that thanks to the admirable 
playing of the English company at the 
Garrick the whole thing is infinitely 
more effective than the most carefully- 
compiled dramatic blue-book upon 
Alaskan manners and customs would 
have been. It was romance. It gave 
us the spirit of Alaska, as a place where 
virtue and vice are up against each 
other in naive simplicity. As for the 
costumes and scenery, and that rich 


American speech with its ‘ shavetails,”’ 


and “‘ boneheads,” and cinches,’”’ and 
“stunts,” and “ trails,” its “‘ side-step ”’ 
and ‘‘ double-cross,”’ and its frank flavour 
of the prize-ring and the faro-table, if it 
is not true to life the sooner life hustles 
into line the better ! 

It should be said that there are one or 
two seriously good performances in the 
play, notably that of Mr. Sam Livesey 
as “ The Tiger”’ himself, an altogether 
terrific personality and, whatever his 
ancestry, most firmly American in his 
achievement. Thereis, too, Mr. Saintsbury 
as the laconic ‘‘ Injun”’ called “ Lone 
Chief.’’ He had little to utter but grunts 
and monosyllables, but yet gave genuine 
and memorable dignity and force to the 
character. Of Miss Madge Titheradge’s 
remarkable performance as the “ Tiger’s 
Cub ”’ herself, I shall be speaking else- 
where. 

Mrs. PRETTY AND THE PREMIER. 

On the other hand, in “ Mrs. Pretty 
and The Premier,” the “‘ comic play of 
Australian life,” by Arthur H. Adams, 
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produced by Mr. Arthur Bourchier at His 
Majesty’s, we have a piece which should 
by rights, if reliable information could 
ensure it, have given us an ideal glimpse 
of the romance of Australia. Mr. Adams, 
if not an actual Australian, is at any rate 
a New Zealander. He knows the meg 
and the ground, and if knowledge could 
do it should have been able to show us 
better than anyone the kind of life that 
the heroes of “‘Anzac”’ live in their own 
home. 

Moreover we were favoured by Mr. 
Bourchier himself upon the programme— 
decorated with a photograph of the 
kangaroo in its native haunts—with an 
essay upon the manners and customs 
of Australia, telling us (as some few, 
perhaps, were aware) that in Australia 
women have the vote, and that among 
the men there is a_ free -and - easy 
democratic comradeship that makes it 
in no way remarkable for a Labour- 
Premier to be addressed amongst his 
associates and even official inferiors by 
his Christian name. 

But with all this I have regretfully 
to confess that ‘‘ Mrs. Pretty and the 
Premier’ conveyed to me practically 
nothing of the romance of Australia. 
The spirit of “‘ Anzac’’ was not there. 
I found only a rather mild and common- 
place farce, of the wiles of a widow who 
made her way into the Premier’s 
sanctum, and won his heart and kept 
the Leader of the Opposition out of the 
way at an important political juncture 
by stuffing her gloves into the division- 
bell. All this spoke to me not of 
Australia but just of innumerable farces 
and comedies where things of this sort 
have happened. 

Moreover, in spite of the introductory 
essay and the portraits of the kangaroos, 
I failed to discover any inspiration from, 
with, or by Australia in the characters 
as played at His Majesty’s. Miss Kyrle 
Bellew, though exceedingly pretty in her 
fashionable frocks, which might have 
been deployed to equal advantage in a 
Mayfair drawing-room, did not strike 
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me either as interestingly Australian great man was undoubtedly alluded to 
or, indeed, as being even from the general as Bill, and a reporter’s manner towards 
point of view a comedy-actress of the him was not reverential—did not seem 
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high talent needed to pique one’s tocreate any newcharacter, in distinction 


curiosity in a play like this. Mr. to the many types of this sort that he 
Bourchier as the Premier—though the has played. Nor did he seem rough 
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and simple-mannered enough to give the 
author’s suggestions of Bill’s naiveté 
any very humorous point. Mr. Murray 
Carrington played with a certain easy 
distinction fas the Leader of the 
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not. We all know that there are delicate 
little touches which betray the difference. 
We all know that the democratic spirit 
has more important results upon character 
than that the Premier should answer to 
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Opposition, but he too seemed a per- 
sonality that would have been equally 
at home in any comedy of this very 
familiar kind. 

It may be said, of course, that people 
in Australia are just the same as they 


are here. But we all know they are 


the name of Bill. We know that the 
position of women has many points 
more peculiar to the Southern Continent 
than the ability to wear the latest gowns 
and stuff gloves into electric bells. In 
short, the opportunity was there, the 
information was there, but the spirit 
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was trivial and stagey, unworthy of 
“ Anzac.’ One missed something. What 
one missed was the romance of Australia. 


Our PortTRAIT GALLERY. 


As I have already said, the success of 
“Tiger's Cub” at the Garrick owes 
very much indeed to the wonderfully fine 
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some rather affected mannerisms lately 
as a society-heroine. Miss Titheradge’s 
mastery of what at any rate passes excel- 
lently for an Alaskan accent may, of 
course, be not unconnected with the fact 
that she toured the States and Canada 
with the late Lewis Waller in her famous 
part as Peggy Admaston in ‘‘A Butterfly 
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acting of Miss Madge Titheradge as the 
heroine, full alike of breezy, racy humour 
and simple pathos. Indeed, the pathos 
is so effective that she manages to hold 
the house through scenes that are other- 
wise by no means untuned to laughter. 
The whole thing is a triumph of sound 
melodramatic acting, the more welcome 
as Miss Titheradge had been acquiring 


on the Wheel.’y*Born in Australia, 
where her father, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, 
played for so many years, she returns, 
with “ Tiger’s Cub,” to the theatre where 
she made her first appearance on the 
stage, in “‘ The Water Babies,” fourteen 
years ago. 

The return of Miss Lillah McCarthy 
to appear in Mr. Sturge Moore’s little 
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Judith play and Mr. Maugham’s 
‘“Caroline”’ is a pleasant reminder of 
the fine courage and unswerving devotion 
to all that is noblest in her art that this 
beautiful actress has shown, regardless 
of easier popularity, ever since she 
emerged from Wilson-Barrett melodrama 
to become the especial priestess of our 
“high-brow”’ stage. Not only as the 
wife of Mr. Granville Barker, as a Shaw 
heroine, and as joint-manager of the 
Savoy and Kingsway, but quite on her 
own account both as manageress and 
as actress, she has won the abiding 
gratitude of the playgoing world. Her 
Nan in Mr. Masefield’s play, her Hilda 
Wangel in The Master-Builder,” her 
Lady Macbeth (a really and intentionally 
“dainty Lady Macbeth,’ who was 
peculiarly interesting as such), her superb 
Jocasta in “‘(Edipus,’”’ her Locrine in 
Swinburne’s tragedy, and her Dionysus 
in Mr. Poel’s production of ‘‘ The 


Bacchae ’’—these are things that we 
shall not forget, among the others. 


There is something much more than 
just a pure and charming voice that has 
made Miss Winifred Barnes the ideal 
Betty at Daly’s ever since she first 
arrived, demure and unknown, to witch 
the young Duke’s heart with the tender 
cadence of ‘‘ Cinderella, the Kitchen- 
maid.’’ There can be no doubt that it 
is very largely she who has kept the 
particular charm of this musical-comedy 
idyll unspoiled through all the changes 
of that long run which is by no means 
over yet. How much her personality 
means to the little dance at the finish, 
in the simple muslin-dress with its 
slender band of Nattier blue matching 
those wide blue eyes, the haunting 
Dance-with-me melody, the sudden 
scamper up the stairs. One may be 
sure that many a dreary moment in the 
trenches has, all unknown to Miss Barnes 
herself, been cheered and sweetened by 
the memory of the tenderest and most 
perfect little scene that has ever brought 
the curtain down upon a musical-comedy. 

One of the most difficult of all achieve- 
ments—that of giving life and dignity 
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to a character that is quite obviously a 
mere convenience to the plot—is to be 
set down to the credit of Miss Hilda 
Moore, the very graceful adventuress of 
‘““The Basker”’ at the St. James’s. If 
it could be considered a misfortune under 
any circumstances to be tall and dark- 
eyed and extremely good-looking it 
might almost be said to have been so 
in Miss Hilda Moore’s case, for in 
everything that she has done she has 
shown an intelligence above this sort 
of part. However, both at the St. 
James’s and at His Majesty’s—where 
she first appeared as Myrrha in “ Nero”’ 
and has played all sorts of Shakespearean 
characters from Jessica to the Queen in 
‘Hamlet ’’—she has had plenty of 
chances of distinguishing herself and has 
never failed to make the best of them. 
She has also, notably in farces with 
Mr. Hawtrey, shown a strong sense of 
humour—an awkward possession for 
My Lady Glamour! 

Among the cleverest of the many 
clever members of Miss Horniman’s 
company is Miss Muriel Pope, who may 
be set down first and foremost as 
an extremely piquante and engaging 
soubrette, though she has played parts 
of all sorts from the high-spirited heroine 
of “The Parish Pump” to the dis- 
illusioned wife in ‘ Driftwood.’ She 
was a_ peculiarly good philosophic 
chambermaid in the adaptation of 
Moliere’s *‘ Les Femmes Savantes.”’ 

One of the brightest products of the 
Dramatic Academy is Miss Colette O’Niel, 
the new Phrynette in “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.”’ She is in private life Mrs. 
Miles Malleson and a daughter of Lady 
Annesley. Still under twenty, she dis- 
tinguished herself only last year in a 
little excerpt from Rostand’s “ Les 
Romanesques ”’ at one of the Academy’s 
annual “ field-days.”’ She was instantly 
chosen by Mr. J. T. Grein to play 
Suzanne de Villiers in his adaptation of 
‘““Le Monde of L’on S’Ennuie,” and 
gave a most beautiful performance. She 
has since been doing good work with 
the Pioneers. 
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THE PAST SHOOTING SEASON 


BY OWEN JONES 


SCOTLAND (Badenoch and Strathspey) : 


“Grouse had wintered well, and entered 
on the breeding season in good condition. 
They had not been properly shot in 1914, 
and were exceptionally numerous. The 
very plentiful crop of heather seed in 
1914 saved the situation. A favourable 
nesting season followed. 

“We were all sorry that Lovat’s 
Grouse Bill was blocked, as birds were 
very early and too strong in many cases 
to sit to dogs on the Twelfth. Twelfth 
week was a succession of terrific thunder- 
storms and rains. Bags over dogs were 
comparatively light, and comparatively 
few owners are now keeping up their 
kennels of pointers owing to the war. 
This led to early driving, which is 
becoming general. When driving began 
bags were very heavy, 300 to 500 brace 
a day on the best moors. Ten years ago 
100 brace in a day was a good bag on 
many Badenoch moors which now yield 
250 brace. The moors are steadily 
improving under modern methods, but 
some winters we lose our stock through 
heavy snow on the higher moors. 


“Qn the whole people did their best 
in difficult circumstances to shoot down 
the birds. There were some late sub-lets 
and late drives in consequence. We 
tried to persuade people to shoot hard 
to avert disease, as we saw that heather 
seed was scarce in the Autumn of 1915. 
In November there was a terrific snow- 
storm, and grouse migrated on a huge 
scale. Before the storm birds were 
dying fast on the high ground, but the 
weakly birds were mostly killed off by 
the snow and ice-crust on it. Two 
interesting questions awaiting solution 
are (1) Will grouse return to the moors 
from which they migrated? (2) Will 
disease follow on the shortage of heather 
seed ? Time alone will show. Meanwhile 
some of the higher moors of Badenoch 
are short of birds and Strathspey is 
swarming with them. 

“Wild pheasants, partridges, duck, 
woodcock, and snipe bred well. There 
was little, if any, hand-rearing. Jack 
snipe were exceptionally numerous in 
the autumn. A big flight of woodcock 
appeared on November Ist, and I shot 
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seventeen myself here with the keeper. 
The scarcity of guns and beaters was a 
great handicap here as elsewhere. We 
had girls driving sometimes.’ 

“As far as the North of Scotland was 
concerned this season, grouse were far 
more numerous than I ever remember. 
The heather was bad, and I fear the 
migration of thousands of grouse from 
the high grounds will do no good to the 
places they have gone to. Partridges 
were moderate in the north, and wild 
pheasants very good indeed; a bad 
storm of rain at the end of July, and 
three or four cold days, with wind N.E., 
settled the partridges. Cawdor was 
exceptionally good this year; they 
must have killed about 8,000 brace of 
grouse there.” 

“Up at Cawdor grouse were very 
good; heather not the best of bloom, 
but it came on wonderfully later on in 
the shooting season. Had good drivers 


been available, and, perhaps, in many 
places, better guns, or ‘sounder’ guns, 


as many were wounded officers, bags 
would have been bigger. In Wigtonshire 
had there been guns and drivers it would 
have been the year of all years. On 
Tweed wild pheasants did well, also in 
Ayrshire.”’ 

On a famous driving moor grouse 
were very good, but on each of two 
days when 1,000 brace or more might 
have been killed, the bag dropped down 
to 700 brace, owing to wind and rain. 

ENGLAND: ‘“‘ Grouse were, of course, 
good in most parts of Northumberland. 
Wild pheasants were good in the north. 
A wounded officer shooting for three 
months on a rough sort of shoot of 
some five thousand acres, with only the 
head-keeper, the other having enlisted, 
bagged 185 grouse, 802 partridges, 13 
teal, 105 duck, 62 snipe, 41 pigeons, 132 
golden plover, 33 pheasants, 80 hares, 
and 555 rabbits. In former years 485 
partridges was the best total, but the 
vermin has been trapped hard, the shoot 
nursed up for four seasons, two keepers 
employed on it, Hungarians put down, 
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and eggs changed. But this was a grand 
year—if only there had been no war!” 

“In Yorkshire wild pheasants were 
very good; 169 on the best day of 
three, on a beat where, with hand-reared 
birds, the average figure is 500. All the 
same bags of pheasants are not any 
real criterion to go by, after the third or 
fourth year of no rearing you should get 
a true idea of wild pheasants.” 

“‘ In South-east Cheshire the partridges 
have done very well, in some cases 
exceptionally well; on one place they 
were a record, the best season’s bag being 
beaten by over fifty brace, and a record 
stock left. Wild pheasants did well, 
also the early hand-reared ones, the late 
birds only moderately. Some records, 
however, have been broken with 
pheasants. Rabbits have not been so 
plentiful as usual, and hares only 
moderate.”’ 

“On the Derbyshire moors grouse 
were plentiful, and on some of them 
record bags have been made where guns 
could be secured to shoot. To the east 
of Buxton, and in the Repton, Farmarke, 
and the Hartshorne districts partridges 
have been a lot above the average, and 
also in the Bretby, Brailsford, and Ash- 
bourne neighbourhoods, and on the north 
side of Burton. Pheasants in the above- 
mentioned localities turned out well, and 
although not so many were reared as in 
other seasons the bags have been about 
the same, namely, 180, 150, 90, and 
under. Round about Drakelowe, 
Lullington, and Netherseal, both 
partridges and pheasants did well; 80, 
70, 60, 50, 45 brace of partridges have 
been bagged by ‘ single ’ guns. Pheasants 
near Burton have been from one to three 
hundred a day.” 

“In Leicestershire the partridges did 
very well, in the Stretton district they 
were a record. Near Barworth and 
Shenton big bags were made, 110, 105, 
87, 70 brace, of course by single guns. 
There have been pheasant bags of 340, 
300, and 264 in a day.” 

Staffordshire : ‘‘ Practically there has 
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only been one estate that has made any 
pretensions of rearing game, where they 
usually rear some thousands of pheasants, 
and this year they have done exception- 
ally well. On another shoot only a few 
pheasants were reared, possibly about 
one thousand. The best day’s partridge 
shooting yielded 256 brace, which cer- 
tainly is a record for the county of 
Stafford.”” Another report says: ‘“ As 
far as I have been and heard it was a 
good season in Staffordshire. In the 
Ludbury neighbourhood both partridges 
and pheasants were good, though not 
many of the latter were hand-reared. 
Needwood way pheasants were especially 
good and a bag of 600 was obtained in 
one day.”’ 

We have to thank Mr. Webster Watts 
for the following information: “‘ I have 
been so much engaged with other work 
during the last twelve months that I 
have not paid very much attention to 
shooting, although I have been running 
9,000 acres in Norfolk. There has been 
a considerable amount of shooting done, 
as larger numbers of cartridges have been 
purchased than one would imagine would 
have been likely. Partridges in the 
Eastern Counties, away from the coast, 
were very good ; reared pheasants also, 
but the wild birds were rather scarce on 
account of the drought at the time they 
were hatched. The same applies to 
rabbits and hares—a very poor crop 
indeed, and on account of the high price 
they made they were much sought after 
by farmers. 

“When going over the wheats I have 
noticed in some parts that the farmers 
are allowing the rooks to do an enormous 
amount of damage, as also rats and mice, 
to their wheat stacks. There is a good 
deal of grumbling if a rabbit or pheasant 
touches a grain, but more damage is 
done by rooks, rats, and mice. It seems 
probable that shooting rents will be very 
much reduced in future, although land- 
lords and agents are very slow in grasping 
this. Where keepers are employed it 
will be a mistake on the part of owners 
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of shooting to let the pheasant stock go 
down, as if some birds are reared they 
will considerably add to the letting value 
when next season comes. It would be a 
national loss to allow shootings to go 
down, as the sport attracts much capital 
into the country, particularly the rural 
districts, as well as providing a large 
amount of much-needed food. There are 
plenty of gamekeepers who are past 
military age or not physically fit.’’ 

“In the Downham region of Norfolk 
both partridges and pheasants (mostly 
wild birds) turned out well, and good 
bags were made, though short of keepers 
and guns.’’ An East Anglia report of 
partridge shoots from 700 to 1,000 acres 
runs: ‘‘ In September we did well, and 
there were three walking days of 40 brace, 
and others of 25 and 20 brace. It has 
been a bumper year for partridges, but 
they got wild quickly and we had to 
drive from early October. Pheasants 
(wild) did well: not many hand-reared. 
A lot of hares, we shot 16 on our first day 
(this was in Essex). Snipe were early 
and fairly numerous. Plenty (perhaps 
too many) partridges left for stock.” 

From an Eastern County: ‘“‘ There 
have been very few regular shooting 
parties, and game has mostly been killed 
at week-ends or as could be best arranged. 
The season was naturally a very good one 
here, as the severe drought in May and 
June did not break until the middle of 
July, by which time the young birds 
were strong enough to survive the wet 
weeks which followed. However, not- 
withstanding the destruction of a great 
many nests and eggs during the training 
of military units, a rather more than 
average number of partridges has been 
killed, of which 970 brace were got in 
three days. There have also been a 
considerable number of wild pheasants 
(none having been reared) ; the best day 
was 480. In another locality the season 
for partridges was not nearly so good as 
it was here, owing to early local thunder- 
storms.” 

Lincolnshire : ‘‘ Partridges were below 
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the average of a good season ; there is a 
fair stock left, not because they did well, 
but because most of the ground has been 
shot over only once, and so they were 
spared. Pheasants were fair, the best 
bag in the Bourne district was 1,000 in 
two days, where there was no hand- 
rearing but a good stock had been left. 
Hares not so plentiful as last year. 
Owing to so many keepers having gone 
to the Army, and the prospect of more 
going still, the ground does not get looked 
after as well as it did before.” 

Essex and Herts, and Cambs Borders : 
“ Hand-rearing of pheasants was on a 
very small scale. Wild pheasants, how- 
ever, did particularly well, and some very 
good bags have been made in proportion 
to the number reared by hand. The best 
day was 1,070 pheasants. As a guide to 
the success of wild pheasants it is worthy 
of note that an estate in North Essex 
vielded a bag of 1,030 pheasants for the 
vear, the number of hand-reared birds 
turned down being 400; this compares 


favourably with the previous season, 
when 1,500 were turned down and the 
season’s bag amounted to 1,555. 

“ Partridges hatched and throve well, 
the only drawback being that most 
estates being understaffed vermin took 
more than their usual toll of eggs and 


voung birds. Among the best bags for 
one day are 276, 272, 187, 180, 150 brace, 
with many days on which a hundred 
brace was exceeded. A bag of 457 brace 
was obtained in three consecutive days. 
The figures are much smaller than in 
some previous years, but this is to be 
accounted for by the reduced scale of 
shooting and the absence of some of 
the best guns. Taking this part of the 
country as a whole it is doubtful if there 
have been so many partridges for a 
number of years. One small shoot of 
eight hundred acres on the Essex-Cambs 
boundary shows a bag of 400 brace for 
the season—a bird bagged to an acre. 
Another shooting yielded 1,015 brace 
on 3,000 acres. Some estates have 
scarcely been touched, one in particular 
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on which 900 brace might easily have 
been shot has only been tapped to the 
extent of 190 brace for the season. It 
is doubtful if any good result will accrue 
from this light shooting. The stocks 
left are excellent, but it is to be feared 
that the best results will not be obtained, 
owing to the depletion of the keeper 
staffs on almost every estate. Hares 
were patchy, and on the whole not so 
good as in some other years, though one 
bag of 300 was made in a day.”’ 

Hertfordshire (near Tring): “‘A record 
year for partridges, two best days 100 
brace, and the previous best total for 
the season beaten by about twenty-five 
brace. No pheasants reared, 150 killed 
in one day. The best day with hares 
was 51. On another estate it has been 
a good season, and 300 cock pheasants 
were killed during the last three days’ 
shooting.”’ 

In Bedfordshire and Hunts borders it 
was a fairly good season for game all 
round, on some shoots better than usual. 
On an estate in the Sandy district just 
over 500 brace of partridges were bagged 
in two days. 

Kent: “With no hand-reared 
pheasants at all we have killed 700 and 
have not depleted our stock. Partridges 
were a bit ‘ spotty,’ scarcely any on the 
heavy ground; on 150 acres of the 
lighter land we got 37 brace. Partridges 
generally have been good, in two or 
three instances there were bags of over 
100 brace in a day.” 

Somerset (near Frome): “‘ This has 
been a good season for game. We only 
reared about 1,500 pheasants, killed 
2,300, and left a good stock ; wild birds 
did well. There has not been much 
interest taken in shooting this season, 
as all our best shots are gone. On a 
good many places in this neighbourhood 
there has been no covert shooting, and 
the pheasants have been caught up in 
crates and killed. There were seven 
keepers on this shooting, of whom two 
are gone and three more going. There 
are 10,000 acres, and we generally kill 
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10,000 head, including 5,000 pheasants. 
Partridges, hares, and rabbits did well. 
As we are short-handed we shall have 
a job to kill down the rabbits.”’ 

Shropshire: “I did not rear any 
pheasants this time, but some of my 
neighbours reared a few, and they did 
very well; on one place 1,300 were killed 
in two days. The wild pheasants did 
splendidly. We killed over a hundred 
a day, with just local guns—mostly 
cocks, as I spared the hens. In fact, 
pheasants did well all through Shrop- 
shire. And it has been a very good 
season for partridges, though the bags 
have not been big, owing to the scarcity 
of guns, and so much of the shooting 
had to be done by the keepers and what 
local guns were available. Hares and 
rabbits have been very plentiful, and 
also foxes, and they have had a fine time 
of it, since there have not been many 
people to hunt.” 

Wiltshire: ‘‘ The past shooting season 
has been one which will be looked back 


upon with regret by most lovers of the 
gun. The quantity of game proved that 
the season was an exceptionally good 
one, and no doubt had rearing been 
carried on as usual it would have been 


about a record. On some places very 
little shooting has been done, and here 
the keepers have had to kill most of the 
pheasants. It has been a difficult matter 
to get guns. Pheasants have been strong 
and afforded good sporting shots. The 
prices obtained show that they have 
been scarce everywhere compared with 
other seasons. Partridges have been 
very good, but very wild, owing to little 
cover and the unusual disturbance by 
military manceuvres. However, there is 
an exceptionally good stock left. 

“T am afraid that on many places 
hares are becoming a thing of the past, 
for although last breeding season was 
a very good one for leverets, hares are 
shorter in number than they have been 
for many years. In fact, they are fast 
becoming extinct. They are hardly ever 
considered to be out of season by the 
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farmers, and are an easy prey to a 
waiting gun in the evening as they go 
out to feed. Rabbits have been very 
plentiful but have been killed very close 
in many instances, owing to the good 
prices obtainable. It is to be hoped 
that a fair breeding stock will be left, 
as rabbits will be valuable food next 
winter, and in many places they do very 
little damage. Woodcock have been 
very scarce about this part, two being 
the most obtained here in one day where 
some years we have killed twelve. I 
cannot explain the cause, unless it is 
through the tendency of many people 
to wait for them at flight-time. Snipe 
have been fairly plentiful but not in 
such numbers as they often have been. 
On the whole the past season has been 
a very encouraging one, proving to many 
that game is a very valuable help to our 
food supplies, and also what a little harm 
pheasants and partridges do to the 
farmer if the new-sown crops are looked 
after a little.” 

Another Wiltshire report says: ‘‘ The 
breeding season was very favourable 
and free from disease. Pheasants, both 
hand-reared and wild, did very well; 
partridges extremely well, and much 
above the average. Hares not so 
numerous as formerly, and rabbits 
abundant.’ The foregoing refers to that 
part of Wiltshire on the borders of 
Hampshire and Berkshire. 

Practically everywhere in Hampshire, 
both on the heavy and light soils, 1915 
proved a bountiful season for all game, 
and in a number of instances it is 
doubtful if there has ever been one in- 
comparably better. From the Alresford 
district: ‘“‘ We have had a very good 
season; both partridges and wild 
pheasants have done well, also hares.” 
The best bag of partridges in this 
neighbourhood was 290 brace; 
apparently there were plenty of birds 
to have killed 400 brace, but it was a 
bad day for shooting. Three other 
beats averaged about 200 brace each for 
one day, while another gave about 170 
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brace on a bad, windy day, but any 
quantity of birds. Yet another beat, 
which used to be about the best of the 
lot for partridges, yielded not quite 60 
brace ; it was swarming with pheasants 
(there were more pheasants than 
partridges killed on the partridge day), 
and it was in the same condition in 
1914 (when the bag of partridges was 
slightly less than this year). On five 
beats the bags of pheasants in a day 
ranged from 180 to over 300, all wild 
birds. 

On a shoot to the north-east of 
Alresford, about two thousand acres of 
partridge ground, in two beats, the two 
best days, one on each beat, gave 163 
and 114} brace, and two other days, 
both over portions of each beat, 186 
(very high wind) and 61 brace. The 
total combined bag from these two beats 
was 572} brace up to and including 
January 22nd, this year; it was 508} 
brace in 1914. In 1915, described as 


dry during hatching-time, 4,295 birds 


were known to hatch; in 1914, which 
was very dry, the known hatch was 
2,630—the best day on each beat gave 
192 and 168 brace respectively, on both 
occasions a team of good guns; this 
result was distinctly better than, and 
the total for the season almost as good 
as, the yield of 1915, when roughly 
twice as many birds were known to 
hatch. The disparity is set down to 
the wet July, and the losses through 
gapes were very heavy. Many dead 
birds were found in August. 

Andover: ‘“‘A good season. Only 
reared 140 pheasants, and killed 813, 
and a good stock left. Only three days’ 
partridge shooting, the best day was 
90 brace (but we were very short of 
drivers); the total for the season 150 
brace, and hares 326.’’ Another report 
from the Andover district, but farther 
east, says: ‘‘ We have had one of the 
best of seasons with partridges, and 
have done splendidly with pheasants.’ 

To the south of Basingstoke, on the 
clay, it was one of the best partridge 
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seasons for many years; there was not 
a single day’s partridge driving, but one 
gun accounted for nearly 150 brace 
during the season withcut killing a bird 
on the partridge ground proper. The 
best two pheasant beats, each shot twice, 
produced 420 and 292 ; this is just about 
a hundred short each day according to 
other seasons ; only about half the usual 
number were reared this year, 1,500 
instead of some 3,000. There were two 
days of 100 and 90 at wild birds. The 
total of pheasants for the season was 
over 1,300. Few woodcock have been 
seen on this place; a gun who last year 
slew 30 himself only got three this year, 
and did not see more than six altogether. 
Curiously enough, in a covert about 
six miles to the west, it was reckoned 
that the ‘best part of thirty different 
woodcock ’’ were seen in one day, but 
only three bagged. 

On a shooting to the east of Basing- 
stoke 87 and 66 brace of partridges were 
secured in two days; but the guns were 
not so good as usual. On the same shoot 
190 pheasants, all wild birds, were killed 
the first time through, but though both 
the best woods were taken that day it 
is considered good to get nearly 200 wild 
birds in one day, as this is about what 
the bag is for a day when there are 
hand-reared birds. 

In the region immediately to the 
south-west of Basingstoke the excellence 
of the season is shown more or less by 
some of the bags, which in a good many 
cases would have been unquestionably 
larger if what shooting was done had 
not been rather casual. On one place 
of two thousand acres the season’s 
total this time amounts to 1,200 head, 
including well over 500 wild pheasants, 
nearly 300 partridges, and some 200 
hares, with rabbits and various ; 
whereas, in 1914, the total was roughly 
600 head, including under 200 pheasants, 
and 142 partridges, 108 hares, and 167 
rabbits. On a little shoot, the useful 
part of which is under a hundred acres, 
77 partridges, 86 pheasants, 31 hares, 
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and a few various have been bagged, 
against 55 partridges, 50 pheasants, and 
29 hares in 1914, in both years most 
of the shooting was done by one 
gun. 

To the north of Basingstoke, within 
a radius of some five miles from the 
town, 2,074 head was the total on 
various shoots for thirty-six days since 
September; the best day at partridges 
414 brace, and at pheasants 167; the 
component totals 1,042 pheasants, 608 
partridges, 158 hares, 205 rabbits, and 
61 various (including 11 woodcock, 6 of 
which were got in one day, January 
26th, 8 snipe, and 17 duck). All the 
pheasants were wild birds. Westward 
of Basingstoke, along the Salisbury road, 
partridges were very good, in some cases 
more than ever known before. At 


Laverstoke nine guns bagged 420 brace 
in one day at the end of September. 
The best bag of partridges in Hamp- 
shire—and so far as is known it has not 
been exceeded anywhere—was over a 


thousand brace, on the Stratton estate, 
from the Borough and Station Road 
beats (the latter produced 522} brace), 
in two days. It is reported that 900 
pheasants were obtained in one day on 
an estate in the Winchester neighbour- 
hood. Partridges appear to have been 
somewhat disappointing on a famous 
shoot in the north-west of Hampshire 
on the Berkshire boundary. Near 
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Wantage in Berkshire 476 brace were 
bagged in one day. 

The following figures show an interest- 
ing comparison of the relative numbers 
of partridges and grouse when there is 
a really good crop of both. A very good 
shot, shooting thirty days at different 
places in one district, helped to bag 
2,0744 brace of partridges, of which his 
personal contribution was 421 brace ; 
the total gives an average of nearly 
70 brace a day, large and small days 
included, and as a portion of several 
days was spent after pheasants, the true 
average for each of the thirty days, it 
is computed, would be over 80 brace. 
Another very good shot was shooting 
in the northern part of Scotland thirty- 
two days, and the total bag of grouse 
was nearly 10,000 brace, which shows 
an average of 310 brace. Incidentally 
this gun had what he alluded to as 
“one useful butt, where I got 125 
grouse ’’—which must be a record for 
the north. 

So far as the show of game was 
concerned I have heard the past shooting 
season described as everything but bad. 
There was about double the usual crop 
of wild game, and it fetched double the 
usual price. But we must not be 
deceived in the matter of wild pheasants. 
Depend upon it there is not often a 
season like the past, and, in some ways, 
we all devoutly hope there never will be 
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BY ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


“’F’s a devil an’ an ostrich an’ an orphan-child in one.”’ 


Ir is still the habit in many English 
villages to bless a person who sneezes, 
which is an ancient custom traced back 
by Rabbinical traditions to Jacob. The 
East has many legends connected with 
sneezes, and one of them tells us that 
Noah, being much troubled by mice in 
the Ark, tickled the lion’s nose, whose 
roval sneeze produced a cat. The 
Bedouins still believe that Adam’s was 
productive of a horse. Like many a nag 
of the present day, it was no better than 
it ought to be, for it grumbled that it 
was hollow-backed, its feet too small, 
and its neck too short. Thereupon 
Providence created a camel, and the 
horse shied at the monstrosity, as his 
descendants continue to do unto this 
day. Who can blame them? Even 
Rudyard Kipling, loth as he is to speak 
ill of any animal, confesses that he 
“smells most awful vile” ; while Burton 
goes further, calling him an “ unsavoury 
beast, which eats perfume and breathes 
fetor,’’ and I myself must own that 
anything that has once touched a camel 


can never be wholly dissociated from 
him. The Germans are rude enough to 
use him as a term of contempt, as we 
use the ass, and the French the turkey. 

Yet, in spite of all, camels possess a 
fascination that I never get over, and 
I can stand contentedly for hours in a 
filthy caravansary watching and studying 
their different characteristics. It is said 
that a camel has never been properly 
painted: the calm superiority, the 
intense synicism, the constant turning 
of the long, flat, but swan-like neck, 
and incessant quivering of the mobile 
lips and nostrils, the unfathomable depth 
of the liquid velvet eyes, veiled by heavy 
lashes three inches long, the small, round 
ears set unusually low down, and almost 
hidden in tufts of warm brown fluff, the 
tucked-up quarters and general falling-off 
behind, all combine towards difficulties 
that will only be surmounted when a 
Madame Bonheur for camels arises. 
They move, like an American trotter, 
by advancing the fore and hind foot of 
each side at the same time, bringing the 
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hind foot at least eighteen inches beyond 
the front one on the outside, for which 
purpose their hind legs are appallingly 
cow-hocked. When a running camel 
settles into his stride, he stretches out, 
bringing himself nearer to the ground, 
and his great splay feet seem to be all 
over the place at once. Mules and horses 
are trained to it ; it is called “ pacing,” 
and is taught by tying the front leg to 
the hind with bands of halfa until they 
have acquired the habit; it is a very 
easy motion to the rider, and can be 
kept up for fortyfor fifty miles a day. 
You sit loosely swinging your legs 


against the ribs, which soon becomes as 
much a habit to you as holding the 
reins, but at first makes your un- 
accustomed calves so tender that you 
can hardly bear to put your stocking 
on. ‘“ Keep it up,” said an Arab once 
to me; “for thus will your horse run 
like a railway train, or at least as fast 
as a mule.” 

No animals vary so much as camels 
or contain such an accumulated past, 
and they gaze at you with the superiority 
of the most blue-blooded aristocrats— 
that is, at least, if they condescend to 
let you look at them at all, as they 
are very highly strung and object to 
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familiarity, especially from a foreigner ; 
for being Easterns, they know that it 
is blue eyes which cast the evil eye. 
Therefore, as soon as, you approach, 
they generally get up in undisguised 
disgust and hobble away. They either 
lie down again some way off or stand 
with their backs to you on three legs, 
the fourth being doubled back against 
the fore-arm, and bound with a bit of 
esparto grass. 

To become properly acquainted with 
them, you must be introduced to them 
in their native desert; there they are 
thoroughly at home, and glide noiselessly 


along the surface of the dry, loose sand, 
while horses and mules are sinking in 
up to their hocks. The ordinary baggage 
camel travels at the rate of two and a 
half miles an hour, wandering hither and 
thither as he likes, snatching a stalk 
here and a tuft there of the sweet 
aromatic desert scrub; considering the 
immense stride he has, this is extra- 
ordinarily slow, but nothing in the 
world would persuade him to hurry 
himself or to walk straight in any 
direction whatsoever. He will go his. 
own way or not at all, and if you 
endeavour to make him change his 
mind, he will, after looking at you for 
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some time with withering contempt, 
roar aloud to his brethren to tell them 
what new-fangled insanities you are in 
favour of. Yet he has much sense; all 
the time you are loading him he watches 
you carefully out of the tail of his eye, 
and if you put anything on to him 
larger (weight he cares less about) than 
he is accustomed to, he will grumble 
and wail unceasingly. 

If an Arab wishes a dromedary to lie 
down, he seizes it by the beard, crying, 
“Tkh, Ikh!” but it is useless for you 
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at an angle of forty-five degrees; but 
just as you are getting accustomed to 
it, they hoist their fore-quarters up, 
standing on their knees ; another awful 
upheaval makes them stand on their 
hind feet, and they then tardily finish 
in front, stalking quietly away as if 
they had not shaken you about at all. 
They walk delicately, like Agag, much 
after the fashion of the knock-kneed 
zsthete of some years ago. No reins 
or headpiece being there, the Arabs 
often steer them by using the tail as a 
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to attempt to do it, as no European 
throat can render the words sufficiently 
guttural. To make him rise, it is enough 
to take off the rope at the knee that 
keeps the foot up to the shoulder, and 
give him a crack on his haunches ; 
this latter is generally unnecessary, for 
dromedaries are much more willing to 
get up than to lie down. To do so, they 
first raise themselves on to the callosities 
at the point of the joint between the 
hock and the hip; here they have a 
habit of remaining while they hold some 
conversation, and you are poised aloft 


rudder, which may account for the 
Naval Brigade having been so particu- 
larly successful in managing them during 


the Egyptian war. They play less in 
their youth than any other animal, and 
begin the business of life early, trudging 
along by their mammas from the time 
that they are a few days old; they do 
not carry loads until they have seen 
three summers, and are said to work 
for about thirty years. When surrounded 
by plenty, camels are watered every 
three days, but have food regularly and 
systematically. In Africa they are 
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generally fed on black oats and straw, 
but in Asia Minor balls of damper are 
thrown down their throats; sticks with 
thorns three inches long are a holiday 
to them, and date-stones fatten them. 
The flesh can be eaten, the milk drunk 
(it does not give you dysentry if you 
are accustomed to it), the hair makes 
clothes, the skin forms bottles, the dung 
provides fuel, the bones keep evil spirits 
away. Can as much be claimed for any 
other animal ? 
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camel for the sake of the water contained 
in his paunch is, I should fancy, rather 
mythical, for at the best of times it 
only holds about a gallon and a half, 
and by the time that the man is dying 
of thirst there cannot be very much 
left in the reservoir. This consists of 
small cells arranged in rows one below 
the other like a pigeon-cote. Camel’s 
blood, like man’s, has oval corpuscles. 
As far east as India, and west as Algeria, 
fossils of them have been found, while 


PALANQUIN OF A KHALIFA’S WIFE 


When seen singly, a camel is ugly, 
three-cornered, badly put together, and 
shockingly out of drawing ; but when a 
large herd is bearing down upon you 
““with their silly necks a-bobbin’ like 
a basketful of snakes,’ they look exactly 
like a flock of ostriches, and anyone who 
has ever got into the midst of them on 
a bicycle will never forget it. 

The “old story of the Arab slaying his 


the sculptures of Assyria testify to the 
forms extant at that period. 

I am inclined to consider them a 
musical race, for they have so many 
different ways of expressing themselves, 
but most of them, I regret to state, are 
for purposes of complaint. They have 
a soft grumble rising to a wail of 
remonstrance when you are _ loading 
them, a growl when another approaches 
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too near, a strident shout if things are 
going very wrong, and a soft purr when 
their food is coming ; mothers call their 
little ones by a goat-like note, and there 
is also the disgusting hubble-bubble of 
the male when he throws his stomach 
suddenly out through the side of his 
mouth. Correctly speaking, camels have 
two humps and dromedaries one, but 
there is no necessity to be pedantic in 
this world. 

No epithet was ever more appropriately 
placed than ‘“‘ the sbip of the desert.”’ 
Camels come floating up behind you 
like a sailing vessel in a gentle breeze, 
and have that same poetical effect of 
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thus in use, they are kept on the roof 
of the house and serve as clothes-props 
on washing-days. The great lady has 
an elaborate one like a hammock slung 
lengthways across the camel’s hump, 
which sways as the animal walks after 
the manner of a swing-table at sea, and 
you can hardly feel whether it is moving 
or standing still. It is long enough for 
a woman to lie down full length in, and 
has exquisite rugs with embroidered 
cushions; outside it is draped with 


curtains and scarves arranged in fancy 
patterns, between which the woman, 
though invisible, can see plainly out, and 
the breeze comes in as freely as through 
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arriving from you know not where and 
going you know not whither. When 
weary of this world the camel lays 
himself down to die where he is, the 
sand for a grave, the sky for a canopy ; 
the sun-bleached bones lie there, the 
ribs are as the ribs of a ship, the keel 
still connects them, the rudder les by 
the side, the bows stand out to sea. A 
wreck, whether it be a ship of the desert 
or the ocean, is the loneliest sight I know. 

Camel palanquins for the women are 
of various styles, the poor people’s being 
like a large round hen-coop with a 
curtain or two over it, which combines 
the double purpose of a shield from the 
sun and the eye of man. When not 


the leaves of a tree. Long strings of 
heavily tasselled, brilliantly coloured 
wools hang down almost to the ground, 
and the palest and handsomest camels are 
invariably reserved for the harem. When 
marching, they look like a yacht with 
her spinaker set running before the 
wind ; only sails, boat, &c., are all of 
rich, harmonious colours. 

But unless you are an Eastern, to 
whom time is no object whatever, for a 
long distance you will provide yourself 
with a Mehari, or fleet camel, who can 
cover 150 miles in a night and be none 
the worse for it, though his appearance 
while doing it will be between that of 
a giraffe and a turkey-hen. Instead of 


a roomy pack, where you can sit any- 
where and anyhow, for this thoroughbred 
you will have a racing saddle of tamarisk 
wood, exactly the size and shape of a 
breakfast plate, covered tightly with 
shiny leather, having a small support at 
the back a foot high, and a slightly taller 
one in front with a cross-piece a few 
inches long. With one hand you grasp 
this handle-bar, the other holds the 
brake, which is a string of camel’s hair 
attached to a wire ring in one nostril. 
Instead of pedals, you cross your feet 
on the neck—if you can reach it; but 
personally my legs are too short. 
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your one rein, guiding them with your 
toes ; but you probably do not find that 
out until they have carried you through 
the branches of a pepper-tree. The 
motion is always said to make you sea- 
sick, but I never found it do so, though 
I am an abominably bad sailor. The 
sort of halt between each step that 
throws your body forward certainly gives 
you a headache, but you soon get over 
it, especially if you loll on the haunches 
in the native fashion. 

In North Africa baggage dromedaries 
travel loose, and up-country jyou may 
meet a herd of several hundred together. 


Camels dislike the smell of a European 
and if they have not carried one before, 
they are apt to run away when one first 
gets up. In any case it is well to sit 
tight, for they move much more rapidly 
than the cocktails, and you find yourself 
suddenly in mid-air, looking into the 
balconies, with nothing in front of you 
except, on a level with the soles of your 
feet, the tip of a muzzle pointed super- 
ciliously towards the heavens; this 
appears to be quite loose and unattached, 
wobbling aimlessly from side to side as 
the great soft eyes see objects which 
alarm. To urge them faster, you pull 
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In Asia Minor they are invariably 
attached, and walk one behind the other 
with a little donkey as leader, the last 
carrying a bell. This one’s head is tied 
to the tail cf the one preceding him, and 
so on through the string, which seldom 
exceeds six or seven. Like date-palms, 
the sea does not seem to agree with 
them, for the further up-country you 
go the finer they are, and the long fluffy 
hair and solemn movements make them 
very different from the shabby Egyptian 
specimens which Punch’s young lady 
not unnaturally mistook for second-hand 
ones. Seventy thousand camel-loads ot 
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dates come into Smyrna some Autumns, 
besides those brought down by the 
railway, and there is an enormous market 
for them, which is not used at any other 
time of the year. 

The Turcomans of Anatolia get up 
matches and fight them, but great care 
has to be taken to bind the mouths 
securely, or they would tear each other 
to pieces, and to tie the tails to the 
pack-saddle, for they are sharp at the 
sides and cut like a sword. Fights can 
only take place in the Winter, and are 
rare, as the beasts are very apt to injure 
each other. The ones I saw were in a 
Khan paved with cobble stones and a 
heap of metal rails at the side, over 
which one of the vanquished ones was 
hotly pursued, while crowds of natives 
stood excitedly by shouting ‘‘Mashallah!”’ 
(God preserve him!) in_ breathless 
excitement. 

Two males are led past a female and 
brought from opposite sides towards 
each other. Properly speaking, it is 


more of a wrestling match, for the object 


is to throw the other. To do this each 
beast tries to put his neck across the 
other one’s neck, pushing against his 
shoulder, and pecking with his great, 
strong lips (he would use his teeth if not 
muzzled) at the opposite forefoot; if 
he can make his adversary lift that the 
weight on the opposite side throws him, 
and the winner kneels triumphantly 
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down on his head. But, like Englishmen, 
camels do not always know when they 
are beaten, and sometimes, even thus 
handicapped, make good their escape, 
coming pluckily up to the scratch again. 
Size seems to have very little to do with 
it, for the champion of our tournament 
was a small mangey beast who looked 
as if he would not have the remotest 
chance with any of the stalwart ones he 
encountered, vet he went successfully 
through the lists, winning every bout. 
Certainly he was full of guile, constantly 
feigning to be about to do one thing 
while preparing for another, -even simula- 
ting fear and flight, but never for one 
instant forgetting to keep his head 
tight against the shoulder, so that his 
adversary could not cross his neck. 

I believe Asia Minor is unique as 
regards camel-fights, for I have never 
read of one anywhere else. The Turco- 
mans told me that they also get up 
fights between their rams, which are 
magnificent specimens, with the thick, 
flat tail of the Asiatic sheep, that has 
penetrated across Africa as far as 
Tunisia, but is unknown in Algeria. It 
is the bonne bouche of the beast when 
roasted, and is certainly excellent if you 
do not object to fat. 

We have had the boxing kangaroo, 
the cycling lion, the talking horse, and 
the comedian collies, but we have not 
seen the wrestling camels in London. 


4 
soe A WRESTLING CAMEL OF ANATOLIA 


I met him first in a railway carriage, a 
little shrinking figure with the pathetic 
eyes and dumb questioning look of a 
Scotch terrier who has been wrongly 
punished. His empty sleeve caught my 
glance, and presently, when he moved, 
I saw that he had only one leg. I was, 
I remember, reading a book on India, 
and on making a remark we were soon 
engaged on a discussion about the East. 
We parted at the end of our journey, 
but later I got to know him well. One 
night we dined together, and he suggested 
a smoke at his digs. Fraser (for that was 
his name) occupied rooms such as are 
to be found by the hundred in London. 
A few cheap engravings adorned the 
walls, a large looking-glass overwhelmed 
the mantelpiece, a weedy palm partially 
concealed the nakedness of a sham 
mahogany cabinet, a green tablecloth 
the rickety legs and round top of a 
wicker table. Two unusual objects held 
a visitor’s attention. The settee, pushed 
into one corner was covered by a 
magnificent tiger skin; the place of 
honour on the mantelpiece was occupied 
by a large photograph of a very beautiful 
girl. 

We smoked and chatted for some time, 
then as I reached for a match to relight 
my pipe I clumsily knocked over the 
photograph. Replacing it I caught 
Fraser’s eye. Something in it prompted 
the remark. 

““She’s a very beautiful girl,’ I said. 

“Yes, she’s very beautiful,” said 
Fraser. 

The face was almost perfect. Masses 
of fair hair shaded the arched brows, and 
a little straight nose shadowed the parted 
lips. She was dressed in a tightly-fitting 
black evening dress on which her perfect 
arms gleamed white, and which showed 
every line of her splendid figure. The 
whole pose was instinct with vitality, 
and yet as I looked again the set of the 
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lips seemed a trifle hard, and the pale 
eyes to lack something. It was the type 
of face over which many men make fools 
of themselves and live to regret it. The 
face of a girl who would take much and 
give as little as she need, who would 
prove a hard task-mistress to those 
within her power, who would stoop to 
much and stop at little to gain her ends. 

“Yes,” said Fraser again, “‘ she’s very 
beautiful,’ and the dog-like expression 
of his eyes deepened. 

“ T think,” he said, “ if it wouldn’t bore 
you J’d like to tell you about it all,” and 
his glance wandered to the tiger skin. 

“It’s not a long story, but—he gave 
a queer little smile—“ it’s all I have now. 
You know I lived in Assam. I went 
there after my father died. He left us 
pretty badly off. I was nineteen when 
it happened, the eldest. Mother and 
the two girls had just enough to live on, 
and Ronnie said he was going to be a 
mining engineer. I didn’t know what 
to do. I wanted to be a doctor, but that 
was knocked on the head. Then my 
father’s brother wrote to say he would 
give me a post as sub-manager on one of 
his tea estates in Assam. 

“T didn’t like leaving Scotland, but 
beggars can’t be choosers, and three 
months from the date of my uncle’s 
letter I was sweltering in white ducks on 
the other side of the world. I soon picked 
up the work, and got on fine with the _ 
manager. He was Scotch, too, and ye 
know we hang together. I looked forward 
to getting a plantation of my own in 
time, and settling down out there for my 
life. 

“ It was a good life. Old MacLean was 
a great shot, and I caught something of 
his keenness. 

“Man, I’l] never forget the first tiger 
I saw him kill. It was a few weeks after 


I’d got there. The natives came up one 
morning with a long tale of tracks 
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running right up to the compound and 
round the village. They'd hardly 
finished when another native came up. 
I can see the beggar now rolling his 
eyes, talking nineteen to the dozen, and 
explaining to MacLean with gestures 
what had happened. I couldn’t talk 
their lingo then, but I gathered some- 
thing had been killed. 

“ «The tiger’s killed one of his 
buffaloes,’ said MacLean. ‘ We'll sit up 
for him to-night. He’s sure to come 
back to the kill.’ 

‘The dead buffalo was only a few 
hundred yards away, and within easy 
shot of it, taking care not to disturb the 
ground MacLean had a machan built. 
Here he stationed me. Following his 


usual custom he sat himself in a small 
scooped-out hollow on the ground. It 
seemed to me madness, but he always 
did it. 

““ We were in our places by six o’clock. 
Luckily it was a bright night, and, as 
events turned out, we had not long to 


wait. I watched the patches of light 
and shade with the dark mass of the 
dead beast in the foreground, all my 
nerves on stretch and my ears strained 
for every sound. I kept on thinking 
I saw something move, but when the 
expected did happen it was so totally 
unlike anything I had imagined that I 
could scarcely believe my eyes. 

‘* Without a sound to mark his advent, 
with no warning of his approach, a tiger 
stood over the kill! One instant the 
moonlight lit the black inanimate carcase; 
the next a live tiger! It was like a 
conjuring trick, for the whole thing 
happened in the blink of an eyelid. I 
couldn’t fire though MacLean had given 
me first shot. The carcase hid the neck 
and shoulder of the great brute. He 
turned his head and I saw the green 
stupefying eyes looking straight at 
me. I could actually see nothing, but 
was conscious of a slight movement 
from MacLean’s pit. Like a flash the 
tiger turned with a shrinking movement, 
his ears flattened. Then came a flash 
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and a roar. The great beast shot into 
the air with a horrible snarling moan, 
crashed down on one shoulder and lay 
writhing beside the carcase of the buffalo. 

“ That was the first tiger I’d ever seen 
outside a Zoo, and I wasn’t happy until 
a few weeks later when my own tum 
came and I killed a tigress. There was 
nothing very exciting about her end so 
I won’t enlarge.”’ 

Fraser limped over to the cabinet, got 
out some whisky, glasses, and a syphon 
before continuing. 

“IT got four or five more in the next 
year or so. I saw no prospect of any 
leave for some years, but I was happy 
with my work, the climate suited me, 
and I had the promise of a managership 
from my uncle so soon as one fell vacant.” 
He gave his little reminiscent smile, “ I 
never got it ! 

“One mail day, it was nearly three 
years since I’d landed, MacLean came 
to me with a letter in his hand. He 
did not look very pleased. 

““* There’s a man comin’ here to learn 
the job,’ he said. ‘ He’s got some money, 
he’s sick of England, an’ he’s thinking 0’ 
buying a plantation, but wants to see 
the running o’ one first.’ 

“* What’s his name ? ’ I asked. 

“* Morgan,’ said MacLean — 
Philip Morgan.’ 

“T’d been out the far end of the 
estate some weeks later seeing about 
some young bushes, and as I came 
through the compound I saw MacLean 
and a tall fair man sitting out in the 
verandah. 

** MacLean called out ‘ Here, Fraser, 
this is Mr. Morgan.’ 

“He was a fine big man of about 
thirty-five, with a carefully-kept 
moustache and big blue eyes with a 
kind of tired look about them. He was 
a pleasant enough chap to talk to, but 
he never let on much about himself, and 
I never really cottoned to him. He was 
a fine rider and a fair shot, though he’d 
never killed any big game. He’d been 
with us a week or so and we were just 
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settling down when there came another 
upheaval. A friend of mine in Calcutta 
wrote saying there were two ladies very 
anxious to see a bit of real Indian life 
away from the cities. He hardly liked 
suggesting it, but would I put them up 
for a week or so as he knew no one else 
he could ask and did not like to refuse 
them ? They were a Mrs. Matthews and 
her niece, ‘ Miss Leigh, very beautiful, 
and has some money.’ 

“Well, I wasn’t very keen, no more 
was MacLean when I told him. He was 
a regular old bachelor and couldn’t stand 
women. Still, I didn’t like to appear 
churlish and refuse. My pal had been 
very good to me when I first landed, so 
I wrote and told him to send them along. 

“A few days later they came. Well, 
he’d said she was beautiful, but I wasn’t 
prepared for what I saw.” 

He looked up at the photograph. 

“‘T’ll never forget the first time I saw 
her. Tall and straight and white she 
was, like a beautiful lily. ‘ How do you 
do, Mr. Fraser,’ she said; ‘‘ I’m sure 
we shall be great friends,’ and she gave 
me a smile like sunshine glinting on 
water. 

“She did what she liked with her 
aunt, and before she’d been there a week 
even old Mac had thawed. ‘ Oh, please, 
Mr. MacLean,’ she’d say, when he’d go 
against some of her plans and give him 
one of her glinting smiles, and Mac 
would always give in. I forgot to tell 
you Morgan was away when they 
arrived. He’d gone over to another 
estate. 

“Well, she rode with me and talked 
to me and made much of me until my 
head was fairly turned. Then she’d sing 
in the evenings, for we had an old 
battered piano. There was a_ thing 
called ‘Myra,’ with a little tinkling 
accompaniment.” 

He broke off and looked into the fire. 

I thought I knew what he saw. A 
girl sitting at a piano in a lighted room 
looking eut into the blue mystery of an 
Indian night. I pictured it so plainly 
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though I had never seen it. The placid 
aunt, the dour old Scotsman, Fraser— 
he was sound then, perhaps standing at 
the piano gazing into the singer’s face 
with his doglike eyes and the words of 
the song trembling on the hot air. 
“‘T know a paradise 
A haven from tears and sighs.” 

Fraser’s voice broke in. 

“They had been there a fortnight and 
I begged them to stay on. There was 
no particular reason why they shouldn’t, 
and they agreed. Old Mrs. Matthews 
was quite happy as long as she had 
plenty of paper and ink. She was 
writing a series of sketches for her 
parish magazine and filled in the time 
doing washy little water colours. We 
had picnics, tennis, and, what I liked 
best, long rides. I told Joan the names 
of the birds and flowers and things. 
Well, I’ve told you I lost my head. 

“Then Morgan came back. 

“At first everything went on as 
before. One day she said she was so 
sorry she couldn’t come with me when I 
suggested a ride. Mr. Morgan was going 
to take her to see an old temple. ‘ You 
don’t mind, do you ?’ she added. ‘ I'll 
come with you to-morrow.’ 

“She did too, but Morgan came as 
well. She talked to me, but it was more 
like a crust thrown to a dog to keep him 
quiet than because she wanted to. 
Morgan was brilliant, witty, and a good 
conversationalist. I cut a poor figure 
beside him, and I never made a third 
again. 

““* You've never shown me a tiger yet,’ 
she said, one morning. ‘I can’t go till 
you have, so if you want to get rid of me 
you must find one.’ Morgan made some 
remark about never finding one, but, 
funnily enough, two days later a coolie 
came in and said there was a panther 
in the tea bushes. 

““* You’d better go after it, Morgan,’ 
said MacLean. 

“* Thanks,’ said Morgan, ‘ but I’m 
going out with Miss Leigh for a ride.’ 
“* You'd better wait,’ persisted 
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MacLean. ‘ You’ve never shot one, and 
you can put off your ride.’ 

“* No, thanks,’ said Morgan, rather 
hurriedly, ‘I can’t put it off.’ 

richt, then,’ said MacLean, 
shortly. ‘ Fraser, you go.’ 

“‘T wanted nothing better, so got my 
rifle, a Paradox, and followed the coolie. 

‘“‘ He pointed out where the beast had 
been seen, and I went on in front. I’d 
nearly got to the end of the row of bushes, 
close to a patch of jungle when I saw 
something move. Next instant not a 
panther, but a full-grown tiger bounded 
out in front of me, and made a dive for 
the jungle. It was rather foolish of me 
and a risky thing to do, but without 
stopping to think I let drive and he 
gave a roar. There were blood spots on 
the ground, but I was not quite so mad 
as to follow him into thick jungle, 
especially as it was getting late, so I 
walked back to the bungalow. 

““MacLean came running out at the 
sound of the shots. I told him what 
had happened, and he agreed we must 
wait. 

“*We'll just follow him up to- 
morrow,’ he said, ‘ and we’ll tak’ Morgan, 
too. I’m no’ sure but what he’ll no’ like 
it either,’ he added, scratching his chin. 
‘ Between oorsel’s it’s my opinion that 
Mister Morgan is no verra courageous.’ 
The thought had never struck me before. 
Then I remembered his hurried excuse, 
other incidents came to my mind perhaps 
too readily, and I half believed the old 
man. 

“*Did you get your tiger?’ said 
Joan, that evening. 

““* No,’ I answered, ‘but I wounded a 
tiger.’ 

“ “A tiger ! how lovely,’ she exclaimed. 
‘ Now I shall see one after all! and you'll 
give me the skin, won’t you ? ’ she added, 
pleadingly. 

““* That’s as may be,’ said MacLean. 
‘ If we get him to-morrow you'll see him. 
We'll start early and we should be back 
soon if we are lucky. You'll come, too?’ 
he added, turning to Morgan. 
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““* Yes, rather!’ said the latter, readily. 

““*<T'll come, too,’ said Joan. 

“*YVe'll do no such thing,’ said 
MacLean. ‘ Following a wounded tiger 
is no’ an easy job and we canna be 
hampered with leddies. Ye’ll just stay 
here with Mrs. Matthews till we return !’ 
And he stuck to that in spite of all her 
coaxing. 

‘““We made our plans with the shikaries 
that night and turned in early. 

“We were out at daybreak next 
morning, and went to the spot where I 
had found blood. There was a patch 
of jungle beyond as I’ve told you. A 
narrow native track ran through it, 
wandered over a bit of open ground, 
crawled into some long grass which 
continued in a narrow strip for more 
than a mile, and then met another big 
patch of jungle. 

“*You'll follow along the track, 
Fraser,’ said MacLean ; ‘ Morgan ’ll keep 
to the open ground on the left, and I'll 
go to the right. It looks like the beast 
will be following close along the path 
and likely he’d be by yon pool you'll 
mind in the patch ahead’ 

“‘ The shikari was close to me, puzzling 
out the spoor. He followed it right 
through the first patch of jungle, and 
showed me where the beast had lain 
down within three hundred yards of 
where I’d hit him, so I knew he must be 
pretty bad. 

“Then we got to the long grass. I 
walked along the narrow trail with the 
nodding plumes bowing and swaying 
eight feet above my head. Morgan was 
among some open bushes on my left, 
and MacLean in a burnt strip on my 
right. The blood spoor still continued, 
and though I’d followed tiger up on foot 
before I confess I felt a bit queer when I 
thought he might be lying in any of the 
thick clumps of grass which shut me in 
on each side. 

“T had my Paradox with a bullet in 
one barrel and a charge of buckshot, 
which is very useful for stopping a 
charge, in the other 
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“| remember a bird suddenly rose 
squeaking in front of me and the shikari 
exclaimed, ‘ Take care, Sahib! ’ 

“T could see for about fifty yards 
straight ahead in a narrow opening. 
There was the flutter of a white dress 
and I saw Joan Leigh’s frightened face. 
My throat went suddenly dry, there was 
a tremendous roar and a tawny body 
shot into sight between the grasses. 
I just had time to fling up my gun and 
fire. A tremendous blow on my helmet 
sent me flying, my gun shot out of my 
hand, and I found myself lying on the 
track. Three yards off was the tiger ! 
I don’t know what others may feel at 
such a moment. No recollections of 
my past flashed through my mind; I 
idly wondered what had happened and 
what the tiger would do next, while part 
of my brain was puzzling over the bright 
glitter of the hammer of my gun which 
I could see lying the other side of the 
tiger. I had only one thing to be thankful 
for; I was lying away from the brute. 


He shot out a great forepaw, fixed on to 
my leg and deliberately pulled me in as 


a cat does a mouse. The pain was 
exquisite, and as he seized my arm in 
his jaws I felt the bones crack. They 
told me afterwards I didn’t scream. 
Then there was a bang and a roar and 
I felt as though a red-hot needle had 
been thrust through my foot. Suddenly 
my arm felt very limp and useless and 
I fell back unconscious. 

“The next thing I remember was old 
Mac’s red face gazing down into mine, 
looking frightened and anxious. He 
gave a grunt of relief as my eyes opened. 

‘““*Miss Leigh!’ I said, feebly. 

“* She’s a richt !’ said Mac. ‘ D——n 
her.’ 

“T struggled to rise, my head was 
resting on the shikari’s knee, but the 
effort was too much and I sank back 
and lost consciousness again. 

“When I opened my eyes for the 
second time I was back in my own room. 
The pain was great and I was very weak. 
Next day the young surgeon who lived 
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twenty miles off told me he would have 
to amputate my arm. He took it off 
that evening. I was delirious for two 
days, and when I regained consciousness 
I found myself with one arm and one 
leg. Blood poisoning had set in and 
it was my only chance. 

“Poor old Mac was in an awful state, 
for his bullet which killed the tiger shot 
off my toe as well, though that didn’t 
make much difference. My shot had 
broken the tiger’s back and checked his 
spring to some extent.” 


“ And the girl?” I asked. 


““She’d somehow got out of her ayah, 
who'd been talking to the coolies, the 
sort of direction we meant to take and 
had slipped off on her own. Of course, 
it was madness ; but she did not realise 
the danger. She struck the path I was 
on, saw my helmet and, next instant, 
the tiger. MacLean was furious and told 
her so. He said she was responsible for 
the entire thing, and that if it had not 
been for her I should never have been 
mauled. The sight of her did flurry me, 
it was so unexpected ; but I expect the 
result would have been the same in any 
case. Morgan had bolted when the tiger 
roared! I never saw him again. 
MacLean kicked him out. He’d seen the 
tiger crouching in the bushes before I 
came into view but said he was afraid 
to fire. 

“T never saw her again either,’ he 
continued, with his queer little smile, 
“and I don’t suppose I ever shall. 
They’d left when I got about. I keep 
the photograph because she’s the only 
woman I’ve ever cared for like that, and 
I care for her still in spite of everything. 


““ My uncle said he was sorry he could 
not employ me any longer, as I was a 
cripple, and gave me a small allowance. 
Mac’s always asking me to go and live 
with him, and I’m not sure that I 
mightn’t some day. 

“Tf you know of anyone who wants 
to buy a tiger’s skin, there it is. I hope 
my story hasn’t bored you.” 


ROYAL AUCTION 


BRIDGE 


BY ‘‘ PORTLAND ” 


In the days when one played whist it 
was a common thing for the winners of 
the first game of a rubber to lay what 
were known as the “long odds ’’—+.e., 
5 to 2—that they would win the rubber. 
Actually, the mathematical odds in their 
favour were 3 to 1, so this was not 
quite a fair bet ; but as the player who 
laid the odds in one rubber would take 
them in the next, no particular injustice 
was done, and everyone was quite 
happy about the business. And at 
ordinary Bridge, too, the “ longs ’’ were 
occasionally laid and taken, though by 
no means so often as at whist. 

But at Auction Bridge you never hear 
them so much as mentioned, and I am 
inclined to think that this is as it should 
be, because, from the fact that a player 
can generally stave off defeat, if he 
chooses, by overcalling, and that it 
may be to his advantage to do so if he 
has a bet on, it is impossible to say 
what the true odds are. Personally, I 
am of opinion that the layer of the 
“longs ’’ is making a bad bet, if the 
sum involved is at all substantial, 
because this will give a stimulus to his 
adversary to keep the flag flying, and, 
should he do so, it may greatly affect 
the result of the rubber. 

And, generally, bets on a rubber of 
Auction Bridge are undesirable. They 
should never be made in flat stakes, 
because a player who has made a bet 


of this kind naturally thinks more of 
his bet than of anything else, and his 
partner’s interests are likely to suffer. 
If two players want to have a bet— 
can’t get on without it, in fact—they 
should agree to bet in multiples of the 
points. Suppose, for instance, that the 
ordinary club points are a pound a 
hundred. If A wants to have a bit 
extra with B, it should not be a “‘ fiver ”’ 
or a “tenner” on the rub, but they 
should agree to play for two pounds a 
hundred—or, if they like, three pounds 
a hundred—and then their interests will 
remain precisely the same as_ their 
partners; or, at least, they will differ 
only in degree, and not in kind. 

But for A and B to carry out an 
arrangement of this nature it is, of 
course, necessary that they should be 
on opposite sides ; and, curiously enough, 
when two players want to bet they 
generally find that the cut brings them 
together, which defeats their object. 
Why this should be the case I don’t 
know, because if four players, A, B, C 
and D, make up a table there are three 
distinct ways in which they can be 
grouped as partners: A and B may cut 
together against C and D, A and C 
against B and D, or A and D against 
B and C; and in only one way out of 
the three do A and B find themselves 
upon the same side. And yet it is a 
matter of common experience that the 
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two would-be gamblers almost invariably 
have their plans frustrated by being 
partners. 

Personally, I have very little sympathy 
with them when this happens, for I 
think it is very much better that the same 
points should be played by everyone at 
the table. In fact, I prefer a cardroom 
where the same points are played at 
every table, and if I could have my way 
all betting, over and above the regulation 
club points, would be suppressed. It 
leads to far too much of the shirt-cuff 
business; and ‘ Auction” is not like 
baccarat, a game which only becomes 
interesting when you are gambling. It 
is quite good enough in itself, I think, 
and is most enjoyable when the stakes 
are moderate and within the means of 
all the players. 

“Advanced Auction Bridge ”’ (Royal 
Spades), which is published by Messrs. 
De la Rue & Co. at five shillings net, 
is a thoroughly comprehensive and up- 
to-date treatise, by “‘ Bascule”’ the 
Bridge Editor of the Shorting and 
Dramatic News, and is intended for the 
player who has already mastered the 
elements of our latter-day ‘“‘ Auction.” 
The author divides his subject, as 
Cesar divided Gaul, into three parts: 
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The Bidding, the Play of the Hand, 
and a collection of Illustrative Hands, 
in which the principles explained in the 
two earlier parts are exemplified. It is 
to this last part that the reader will 
probably turn with the greatest interest, 
and from which I am disposed to think 
that he will learn most ; for the coups 
illustrated are in some cases, as, for 
example, in hands xxviii., xxxii., and 
XxxXvi., both striking and original. And 
practically every artifice by which 
difficulties can be overcome, and the 
extra trick or tricks needed for game 
relentlessly gathered, is laid bare in the 
course of the series ; so that if this part 
of the book is carefully studied by 
anyone who possesses the card sense 
he can hardly fail to become a better 
player, and it will be possible for him 
to equip himself with all the weapons 
of the expert. But who will take this 
degree of trouble? That is the question. 
And another, and not unimportant 
feature of ‘‘ Advanced Auction Bridge ” 
is “‘ Bascule’s”’ notes on the laws of 
the game, in which a number of doubtful 
points, leading to endless disputes, 
wagers and references to authority, are 
cleared up and explained in the light 
of the latest Portland Club decisions. 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. 


Z deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 


First round: Z ‘‘ one diamond ”’ ; 
Second round: Z “no”; A “no.” 


Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


A (Leader). 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Problem XI. was as follows :— 
Score: A and B, 24; Y and Z, 8; in the third game 


A ‘two clubs” 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 


Y “two diamonds 


B (Third Player). 


2 
Diamonds.....Q 10 8 
Spades: .......4O 43-2 
4.3 
Diamonds.....A K J 9 
Spades —.....8 
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The first trick is as follows :— 


Z 


Solution: There are several ways of playing 
this hand, but the one most likely to give game 
depends upon the spade finesse and double ruff. 
At trick 2, Z should lead his single spade and 
finesse the queen in Y’s hand. If this is successful 
Y leads out the ace of spades, upon which Z 
discards a club, followed by the ace and 2 of 
hearts. This trick will be won by one of the 
opponents, but even if he leads a trump Z cannot 
be prevented from ruffing hearts twice in Y’s 
hand, and must make ten tricks in all, viz., six 
in trumps (including ruffs), two in spades, and 
one in each of the remaining suits. If, on the 
other hand, the spade finesse fails, Z cannot hope 
for game, and must be content with his contract. 


The finesse must be taken at once before the 
opponents have a chance of discarding. 

Correct solutions: Apex, AT.deS., Athos, 
Bass Rock, Brundall, Bucto, Cantab, Loch, Sam, 
5 marks each. 

Partially correct solutions : Braiswick, 3 marks ; 
Jacobus, 2 marks. 

Correct solutions to Problem VIII.: 
Napier, 5 marks each. 

Partially correct solution : M. Tosswill, 3 marks. 

Correct solutions to Problem IX.: H.E.H., 
Napier, ‘‘ No. 114,” 5 marks each. 

Correct solutions to Problem X.: 
Speranza, 5 marks each. 


Fatty, 


Muggra, 


SPORTS AND 


PASTIMES 


FIXTURES FOR MARCH. 


1 WED—Racine: Kells, ANnGiinc: Scotch 
trout fishing begins. HorsrE SHow: Thorough- 
bred and Hunter Show (Royal Agricultural 
Hall). KENNEL: Birmingham (Airedale and 
Foxterrier). SHootinc: Last day of wild bird 
shooting. 


2 THURS—Horse Suow: Thoroughbred and 
Hunter Show (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
KENNEL: Halifax. 


3 FRI—Racinc: Lingfield. Coursinc: Isle 
of Ely (Hilgay). Pony SHow: National Pony 
Show (Royal Agricultural Hall). 


4 SAT—Racinc: Lingfield. KENNEL: Man- 
chester: Toy Dog Society Championship Show ; 
Edinburgh (Bull Dog). Pony SHow: National 
Pony Show (Royal Agricultural Hall). 


7 TUES—KENNEL: Glasgow. 


8 WED—Racinc: Downpatrick. CouRSING: 
Southminster ; Douglas Estate (Lanark). 


9 THURS—Racinc: Downpatrick. CouRSING: 

Douglas Estate (Lanark). KENNEL: London 
and Provincial Pekingese Club Championship 
Show (Holborn Hall); Bradford (Toy Dog). 


10 FRI—Racinc: Windsor. 


11 SAT—Racinc: 
Bradford (Terrier). 


Windsor. KENNEL: 


14 TUES—Racinec: Colwall Park. ANGLING: 
Last day of fresh water fishing in England and 
Vales. 


15 WED—Racinc: 
Manchester (Great 
(Airedale). 


17 FRI—Racinc: Baldoyle. KENNEL: Dublin. 


Colwall Park. KENNEL: 
Dane) ; Birmingham 


18 SAT—Racinc: Baldoyle. KENNEL: Bolton 
(Yorkshire Terrier). 


22 WED—KENNEL: Holborn (Pomeranians). 
23 THURS—Racine : 


24 FRI—Racinc: 
racing season). 


Croom. 


Gatwick (opening of flat 


25 SAT—Racinc: Gatwick; Phoenix Park. 
28 TUES—Racinec: Fermoy. 

29 WED—KENNEL: Bristol (Pomeranian). 
31 FRI—Racinc: Hawthorn Hill. 
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NOTES AND 


STYLES FOR THE SPRING. 


Just as February was a time of in- 
decision and delay, so is March 
emphatically the month of change and 
choice, when it is quite safe, as well as 
most necessary, to secure the new clothes 
demanded by the new season. 

It is pleasing that we have still the 
full short skirts which make walking 
such a healthful pleasure that it is hard 
to remember, or at any rate, to believe, 
that we ever endured the thraldom and 
the torture of the ‘“ hobble ”’ skirt, and 
practically certain that we should never 
do so again. 

As an inevitable consequence very high 
boots will still be the almost universal 
footwear, the “uppers” being of loth 
or suiting to match the costume or to 
provide a contrast of beige or white, and 
incidentally to prevent us from being 
seriously troubled by the threatened 
shortage of leather. 

For those, however, who want to pro- 
claim their absolute up-to-dateness, an 
immediate choice may be advised of 
another pair of boots made entirely in 
rather bright blue glacé kid, and destined 
for wear either with a black costume 
trimmed with a touch or two of the 
contrasting colour, or else with a gown 
of navy blue serge and satin, with 
broideries of silk in the brighter shade 
as a finish for the corsage, both of these 
colour schemes being already assured of 
special favour during the coming season. 


A CHOICE OF COLOURS. 


The black and blue contrast, and also 
the score or more of different shades of 
blue which are now available (and which 
in themselves, could be depended on to 
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suit almost every occasion and com- 
plexion) will, however, have to face the 
rivalry of several deep and beautiful 
greens; a range of beige and brown, 
amber and azalea yellow tones, and all 
sorts of subtleties in shadings of the 
prune, purple and wine varieties. 

Moreover superstition is being set at 
even more open defiance than by the 
dark bottle and peacock greens, for the 
sake of the undoubted smartness of that 
most vivid of all greens—Malachite— 
though to be sure this is generally—and 
wisely—only used as a trimming for 
gowns and hats, it being indeed very 
much in evidence in the new millinery 
it may be noted. 

So that, on the whole, it would seem 
that colours as well as contours are to 
make our springtime attire much more 
eye-arresting than it has been for many 
a long day. 

Perhaps Fashion wants to help us to 
enjoy a final blaze of glory before—failing 
a solution of the dye problem—we are 
all forced to adopt a drab uniformity of 
tone for our ¢oilettes ! 

Anyway, it will be advisable, as well 
as attractive, to make the most of the 
present opportunity to choose and 
wear taffetas and /azlle and satin and 
gros-grain, face-cloth and crépe de Chine 
in one or other of the aforementioned 
colourings, and even, with a view to the 
future shortage of fabrics, to secure 
several extra—-and bright and beautiful 
—dress lengths for making up months 
later, in whatever style may then be 
favoured. 


SKIRT DESIGNS. 


The most notable differences, and also 
difficulties, will indeed be found in the 
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skirts whose pannier-like puffs and 
stiffened folds and fulness — though 
piquant and picturesque enough in them- 
selves or on a slender mannezuin— 
are not likely to prove becoming to 
every figure, the further fact that such 
skirts insistently demand the compression 
of the waist, being certain to further 
limit the number of their wearers. 
Here, again, how- 
ever, there are more 
modified and less 
ex: cting styles, from 
which a_ successful 
selection can be made 
even when silk is the 
fabric of the gown, and 
almost always in the 
case of the tailored 
skirt of cloth or serge 
as this is generally 
arranged with a plain 
hip-yoke above flatly 
hanging side-pleats. 
Best of all, too, there 
are many new “ coat- 
dress ’’ models, whose 
loose straight cut 
makes them even more 
ease-giving and con- 
sequently even more ‘*: 
welcome to women 
whose figures are not 
of the slenderness 
demanded by the new 
fashion in fulness. 


PERHAPS, 


THE Most NECESSARY NEw Hat. 


Next, as regards millinery, there is 
surely, and luckily, a hat to suit every 
woman—at any rate, every woman who 
is sO wise as to go or send to Harrods’ 
great place in the Brompton Road where 
every imaginable or, at least, fashionable 
form of headgear is gathered together. 

There are hats of substantial rain- 
resisting patent leather, and hats of 
airy fairy tulle, looking almost too 
fragile to bear even the light burden of 
a single blossom; some, and, indeed, 
many of taffetas silk, and others of satin 


THE SAILOR HAT IS WITH US AGAIN, AND 
ALL THE MORE WELCOME 
AFTER THE LONG-CONTINUED VOGUE OF 
ALMOST, OR ENTIRELY, BRIMLESS MODELS, 
ONE SUCH SHAPE AS THIS SHOULD CER- 
TAINLY THEREFORE BE INCLUDED IN EVERY 
OUTFIT OF THE NEW MILLINERY WHICH 
THE SPRING NOW DEMANDS 


(at Harrods’, Brompton Road, S-W.) 
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and crépe de Chine, to say nothing of 
myriads of straw shapes, both small and 
large and of a “happy medium ”’ size. 

But, of course, the first new hat of the 
season should be a somewhat simple 
affair, seeing that its predestined duty 
is to complete the plainer tailor-made 
costumes of the early Spring for the 
morning constitutional, and shopping, 
and war-work; after 
which it can, and 
should, prove most 
useful and suitable for 
Summer journeyings. 
and holidays. 

So this is just the 
type of hat to which 
the pictures here in 
the first place, and 
then—if you are wise 
enough to ask for 
a post-free copy— 
Harrods’ new and 
charmingly illustrated 
catalogue of ‘‘Costume 
Millinery,” can give 
you the necessary first 
introduction. As to 
which of these desir- 
able new acquaint- 
ances you shall secure 
for your close com- 
panions it may be 
a little difficult to 
decide, for they are all 
soattractive. But you 
are likely to be predisposed in favour of 
the sailor hat, which is always popular 
because it is generally becoming, though 
especially is its shadowing welcome 
during the brighter weather which we 
may at any rate expect during the next 
few months. 

This particular and piquant example 
is of nutmeg straw with an under-brim 
bordering in a contrasting colour, and 
then, fastened in front of the crown, a 
full blown rose modelled in silk of two 
different shadings—a pretty finish this, 
which relieves, but does not in the least 
lessen, the serviceable simplicity of the 
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hat, which so that 
it may be sure of 
suiting any and 
every costume — 
and complexion— 
is stocked in all the 
newest colours as 
well as in black. 
And _ always its 
price is only 29/6. 

Then there are 
three admirable 
examples of the 
small brimmed hat 
which is so smart, 
and withal so con- 
venient, and which, 


SOME ADMIRABLE EXAMPLES OF THE SMALw 
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band of silk ribbon 
drawn round the 
crown and down- 
wards on to the 
curve of the brim 
at the right side, 
where it is tied in 
a jaunty bow, the 
tiny upturning of 
the straw at the 
other side bc ing, in 
its turn, provided 
with dainty 
finish in the form 
of a little rose 
which nestles ke- 
tween a couple of 


AND SIMPLE AND WITHAL SMART-LOOKING HATS 


WHICH ARE SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR WEAR WITH PLAIN TAILOR-MADES AND SPORTS COSTUMES, 
AND WHICH-—BECAUSE OF THE SIMPLICITY—-WILL BE OF ASSURED AND CONTINUOUS USEFULNESS 
ALL THROUGH THE SUMMER, AS WELL AS THE SPRING, AND WHATEVER CHANGES FASHION MAY 
EFFECT IN THE MORE ELABORATE MODELS 
(at Harrods’, Brompton Road, S.W.) 


in addition to its satisfactory completion 
of the plain tailor-made suit and the 
sporting costume is always ready to 
adapt itself to motoring if and when a 
long chiffon veil is thrown right over 
the crown, and deftly and protectively 
arranged about the neck. 

The first one is made in fine pedal 
straw of all shades, with just a narrow 


guarding green leaves, not the least 
attractive detail being the price of 
only 28/9. ; 
There is a charming coquetry too in 
the way in which the silken ribbon folded 
about the crown of that next hat of light 
crochet straw has the lower loops of its 
deftly knotted bow drawn through the 
straw of the brim at the right side, so 
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that they rest against the hair just 
behind the ear—a scheme this, which will 
be found so becoming that everyone who 
tries on this hat, either at Harrods’ or 
in their own home (where it has been sent 
to them on approval) will assuredly never 
part from it again. 

It is made in a good range of colours 
too—slate, nigger, Nattier blue, navy, 
pink and Bordeaux being all available 
for choice in addition to black and white. 
The price is 45/9, and as this moderate 
outlay will ensure long continued as well 
as immediate smartness, it will be well 
Spent. 

Finally, as far as the pictures are 
concerned, there is a hat so wonderfully 
soft and light that it is ideally comfort- 
able for the tennis and other sports for 
which it is specially designed. It is made 
in canvas, and in colours which include 
old red, navy, black, mushroom, Saxe, 
white and pale pink, and which are each 
and always repeated in the silk broidery 
bordering the brim and encircling the 
crown, a cabochon to match being added 
at one side. 

This also is 45/9 and well worth it too. 

So now you see how successfully the 
practical and the pretty can be combined, 
and the result of this discovery will, I 
should think, be an immediate order for 
one or other of the pictured models, or 
an equally prompt application for a 
copy of the catalogue which can make 
you acquainted with many more of the 
different, but equally desirable designs 
and prices. 

There is to be noted in particular, 
perhaps, a very soft and pliable hat of 
thick corded silk ribbon in all the good 
new colours as well as black, with just a 
lining of plaited straw to give shapeliness 
to the brim, which is still supple enough, 
however, to be upturned or downturned 
at will. Then for trimming there is one 
of the fashionable beaded ornaments 
shining out against the soft silk between 
two guarding leaves of velvet—and all 
this for only 29/6. The mouffion hat, 
too, whose straw is so deftly interwoven 
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with wool that it acquires a delightfully 
and downily soft surface is another 
possible and pretty choice, and, as to the 
Panama hat, which will be brought into 
prominence a little later by really sunny 
days, you will surely love its newest 
shapes so much that you will be truly 
thankful to Harrods’ for making them 
possible for your wear and beautifying 
by such prices as 18/9 and 29/6. 


THE NEW TAILOR-MADES. 


So much for your hats, and now 
concerning the new tailor-mades which 
they are to complete, and of which it 
is also most important and necessary 
that an immediate choice should be 
made, you shall be introduced forthwith 
to two typical models, either of which 
will prove equally satisfactory for morn- 
ing and general wear, their pricing, 
moreover, being so moderate that you 
can then easily afford another and more 
elaborate suit for special occasions. 

That is, however, a matter of choice, 
whereas the immediate possession of one 
such simple but perfect tailor-made is 
an absolute necessity. 

But a pleasant one, also, you will 
admit when you have studied the 
pictures and noted how, in accordance 
with Fashion’s latest edicts, the coat 
basque makes a valiant and attractive 
attempt to rival the skirts in fulness 
and, at any rate, with somewhat less 
material, manages to achieve a similar 
and very smart “flare.” Then the 
skirts are now sensibly but not in the 
least exaggeratedly short, and so being 
just as full as their more abbreviated 
predecessors, are most comfortable and 
also really becoming to everyone, 
instead of only to apparently youthful, 
and actually slender, wearers. 

All the details, too, are so good; that 
first suit of variously coloured and 
patterned tweed, for instance, being 
provided with capacious pockets, which 
are so Cleverly cut that their outstanding 
curve is clearly marked against the full 
pleats of the coat basque, the lines of 
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THE NEW TAILOR-MADES ARE DISTINGUISHED BY THE DECREASED LENGTH AND 


INCREASED 


FULNESS OF THE COAT BASQUES, THE CUT AND FASTENING OF THE COLLARS, THE POSITION AND SIZE 


OF THE POCKETS, AND THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE WAIST BELTS ; 


THE SKIRTS BEING IF ANYTHING 


SOMEWHAT LESS ABBREVIATED BUT STILL MOST SENSIBLY AND SMARTLY SHORT AND FULL 
(at Dickins & Jones’s, Regent Street, W.) 


the bordering stitching being eventually 
continued into the side seams of the 
coat. Then the waist belt is caught 
loosely together across the front with 
the dog-chain fastening which is one of 
the distinctive marks of the newest coats 
and which is to be seen again on some 


of the tailored gowns. So when you 
further note the box-pleated fulness of 
the skirt, you will be ready to admit 
that here indeed is good value for 
41 guineas. 

But if you have a preference for navy 
coating serge as the fabric for your new 
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tailor-made, you will be even more 
interested in the details of the second 
costume, and its pricing at 5 guineas. 
The collar is arranged quite differently 
here, you see—to fasten closely about 
the neck, though the always becoming 
glimpse of white is permitted by the 
little V-shaped opening between the 
revers. The basque is particularly full, 
and the cleverly introduced belt finishes 
its career at the sides and leaves the 
front free for a button fastening, the 
lines of the coat pleats being faithfully 
repeated in the skirt. 

So you must surely by this time have 
come to the conclusion that you cannot 
possibly do without one or other of these 
new suits of smartness, and that there- 
fore you must either cultivate their 
closer acquaintance at Dickins & Jones’s 
in Regent Street, or make urgent 


application for them to be sent off to 
you at once on approval. 

In the latter case I may only make 
the already difficult matter cf choice 
still more complicated if I tell you of 


some additional and attractive new 
models; but then, on the other hand, 
if you do manage a personal visit you 
will be sure to see them in the showrooms, 
besides which, as I warned you before, 
a second and rather more elaborate 
costume is almost certain to be a later 
necessity. So it would be a pity to be 
left unaware of the existence and the 
desirability of a model of wine-coloured 
twill suiting with, positively, a collar, 
as well as a wide waist-belt, of shining 
and supple black patent leather, bordered 
with silky black braid, and the further 
unexpected and effective contrast of an 
over-collar and fronts of soft white 
corded silk striped narrowly with Nattier 
blue. 

There is distinct smartness, too, in 
the trimming, as well as the fastening, 
of a nut brown or grey twill costume, 
with closely clustered buttons of its own 
material rimmed round with black patent 
leather, a bordering of the black being 
also provided for waist belt and pocket 
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flaps. Beige suiting is, in its turn, set 
off to perfection by a curiously and 
cleverly inset-collar of black satin, whose 
white corded silk lining is continued as 
a facing for the coat fronts till they are 
caught together with a couple of gold 
buttons, the cuffs displaying the same— 
and always very smart—contrast. 

Still another aspect of the coat and 
skirt costume will surely commend itself 
to many, inasmuch as the material used 
is a rich soft motive, and the price actually 
only £5 18s. 6d., in either black or any 
of the leading new colours. It is simply 
but smartly made, the becoming fulness 
of the coat gathered in at the waist by 
a couple of cordings, and the short 
basque also finished off with a thick 
cording. 

The skirt too is full and short but 
not exaggeratedly so, and, indeed, the 
whole thing will, I think, make a 
particular appeal to the matron who 
wants her attire to combine a certain 
dignity with its smartness. 

So that the question of the new coat 
and skirt costume may now, I think, be 
considered as satisfactorily settled for 
all of you, alike from the point of view 
of style and price. 


THE Most FASHIONABLE & FASCINATING 
SILK GOWN. 


But this is only the beginning, and, 
to your urgent requirements in the way 
of new attire there must also and 
certainly be added a gown of the taffetas 
silk which is once more to be the most 
fashionable fabric of the season, alike for 
day and evening dresses, and a gown 
moreover, which not even another—and 
a jealous !—woman could possibly say 
was a survival from last year, so un- 
mistakably is it proclaimed to be the 
newest of the new by the outstanding 
and pannier-like drapery of its skirt as 
in that pictured model, which represents 
just what you all want in the way of a 
new silk gown, and which, moreover, you 
can all afford to have. 

For though its taffetas silk (black or 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


A SILK GOWN WILL BE A FASHIONABLE NECESSITY FOR EVERY WOMAN THIS SEASON. THIS MODEL 
IS PARTICULARLY BECOMING AS WELL AS MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND WILL, MOREOVER, ADAPT 
ITSELF CONVENIENTLY TO BOTH AFTERNOON, RESTAURANT, AND THEATRE WEAR 
(at Woolland’s, Knightsbridge, London, W.) 


coloured) is of beautiful quality, and the the far-famed Woolland’s, of Knights- 
cut and making of the perfection which _ bridge, it is marked, with surprising and 
one always. expects, and receives, from delightful moderation at 4} guineas. 
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For this small outlay, and this one 
gown, will ensure your smartness at any 
time of the day and evening, it being 
quite an easy matter to further fill in 
the V-shaped and tulle-softened, opening 
of the corsage in front, and the neck 
being always most becomingly framed 
by a double frilling of tulle, tied round 
with a narrow banding of black velvet 
ribbon which fastens at one side with 
two or three tiny delicately tinted 
flowers. 

The new fulness of the skirt, is so 
cleverly treated that it will not be in 
the least trying to any ordinary figure, 
and altogether this is every woman’s— 
and girl’s dress. 

So my advice to you is to make sure 
of yours, before the inevitable demand 
exceeds the possible supply. 

For this is surely going to be one of 
Woolland’s most popular silken models, 
though there are, of course, many others 
which are well worth seeing, and buying 
too, at any price up to 11} guineas. 


One quite lovely semi-evening gown, 
for example, veils the shoulders lightly 
with harebell blue chiffon, and then 
draws a wide banding of satin, in the 
same beautiful shade, beneath the arms, 
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covering both fabrics with a film of black 
tulle which is carried high up at the 
back of the neck, and there deftly wired 
into a permanently and _ becomingly 
upstanding position. The swathed 
black silk corselet is all bordered with 
softly curled ostrich feathers, the same 
feathery finish being given to the skirt 
whose scalloped shortness brings into 
pretty prominence an under petticoat 
of softly frilled blue chiffon. 

Another and simpler demi-toilette in 
black taffetas has only a touch or two 
of Nattier blue for its relief, but the 
skill with which this ribbon trimming is 
introduced makes the simplicity most 
striking I assure you. 

Beautiful too is the contrast of a black 
taffetas skirt, short and full, and slightly 
panniered, and a bodice which for the 
most part is a foam of white tulle, 
enfolded by a graduated frill of the black 
silk and with a high point of jetted 
embroidery shining out at one side in 
front, the long looped ends of the silken 
waistband being also sewn thickly with 
both little and large jet beads. 

So that, really, all the fashion news 
of the month make the prospect of new 
clothes particularly pleasant. 
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WITH A 16—20H.P. WOLSELEY CAR IN SPAIN 


MOTORING 


BY W. H. BERRY 


THE WAR 
AFTER 
THE WAR 


When the war is brought toa 
victorious conclusion, among 
the economic problems which 
will present themselves will 
be the provision of employment on at 
least as large a scale as before. In con- 
sidering this matter, with the object of 
making adequate preparation in good 
time, the manufacturer of a high-grade 
car must take very carefully into account 
the probabilities of demand ; but, while 
in ordinary circumstances this factor 
can be guaged from year to year, the 
interruption of the course of business, 
and the many other new conditions 
which have arisen, have entirely changed 
the outlook to-day. There is only one 
way in which the manufacturer can 
obtain a workable forecast, and that is 
by securing the co-operation of those 
who have the power to buy his goods. 
On the face of it, this seems a very 
fair statement of the actual position of 


those manufacturers who are looking 
forward to the time when the Govern- 
ment orders which at present monopolise 
the whole factory outputs will cease. It 
has been said in various quarters that 
motor manufacturers have, during the 
war, neglected the claims of the private 
user and buyer, that is, neglected the 
interests of those who have built and 
made the representative concerns. The 
accusation is as untrue as it is stupid. 
Every manufacturer has his own 
particular works secrets and ideas. Were 
this not so cars would be alike as peas 
in a pod. To the possession of such 
secrets each manufacturer attributes 
whatever success may have been his lot, 
and yet, without exception, works have 
been thrown open to the Government 
officials and every effort has been con- 
centrated on one end—to help on the 
war. 

It may be said, once and for all that, 
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however desirable Government orders 
may be, they are not so profitable as an 
order book filled in the interests of 
private users. The makers know this, 
and are only too anxious to do every- 
thing in their power to help and please 
the private car buyer. But how is this 
to be done when the whole works ouptut 
is definitely allocated to official 
demands? In very truth, the thing is 
impossible. 

We have heard, now and again, of 
waiting lists, a thing which may mean a 
lot, and, on the other hand, nothing at 
all. It is little satisfaction, to the buyer, 
at any rate, to be informed that his order 
will be completed in that date in the 
nebulous future known to the children as 
“this year, next year, sometime, never.” 
Makers must build up some definite 
organisation to secure the support of 
the patriotic car user. Merely to say 
that a waiting list is in operation is 
useless. 


THE LIGHT CAR IN OLD COVENTRY 
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THE COLONIAL-TYPE NAPIER IN NEW ZEALAND 


For this reason, we welcome the 
leaflet called ‘‘ Towards Preparedness,” 
issued by Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Great 
Portland Street, London, W. This 
company has prepared a scheme whereby 
orders can be placed for cars to be 
delivered at the earliest possible moment 
on payment of a deposit of £25, 
irrespective of the value of the car. 
Each order will be completed in strict 
rotation ; the price charged for the car 
will be the catalogue price current at 
the date when notice is sent to the client 
that the car has been put in hand. A 
further point is that in these troubled 
times, when one can never say from one 
month to another as to what will happen, 
the Vauxhall company will cancel any 
order placed under this scheme if reason- 
able grounds for this cancellation be 
given. We think that much good could 
be done if other leading car manu- 
facturers could see their way to bring 
forward a scheme such as the above. 


* * * 
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AN During the last month 
EIGHT-CYLINDER it has been possible to 
CAR try the ‘‘ King ”’ eight- 
cylinder car and to 

note its behaviour on the road. Perhaps 
it would be as well to report on the 
running of the car and, this done, to 
devote some little space to the general 
outlay of the chassis and its distinguish- 
ing features. A start was made from the 
showrooms of the concessionaire, Salmons 
and Sons, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W. 
The week-end had been extremely wet, 
and the heavy commercial traffic of 
Monday morning had churned the streets 
into that peculiar state of greasiness 
which only reaches perfection in London. 
The car behaved well in the grease ; 
probably the cantilever springing system 
employed, by means of which a very low 
centre of gravity—and, incidentally, a 
low body—is obtained, had something 
to do with this. Although the car had 
been standing in the garage for some 
days, and the engine was stone cold, it 
picked up speed and ran under its own 
power at the first depression of the engine- 
starting switch. There was no apparent 
tendency to skidding or sliding when the 
engine was accelerated for the purpose 
of “nipping through”’ the traffic. An 
eight-cylindered engine is a fine unit, of 
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course, for smooth acceleration. There 
was no fierceness, no “ jerk-of-the-seats- 
into - the - small -of-the-back”’ feeling, 
when the speed of the car was shot up 
from anything under ten to something 
over thirty miles an hour in the space of 
a few yards. The very even torque, 
produced by the constant and regular 
series of explosions given by an eight- 
cylindered engine, was an outstanding 
characteristic. The clutch transmitted 
the power very evenly and there was not 
the slightest indication of “ chatter,” 
although the car tested had covered 
upwards of 10,000 miles of running. 

The gear-box might almost not have 
existed so far as the actual driving was 
concerned. Force of habit as much as 
anything else made one go through the 
respective changes ; the testers generally 
start on ‘first’? and go right through 
to top speed, most of the work being done 
on the last named. As an instance of this 
ample power reserve we may mention 
that with five passengers the car was 
slowed down to a speed of four miles an 
hour on a gradient of 1 in 12; within 
thirty yards a speed of twenty miles an 
hour was obtained, without any slipping 
of the clutch and with a noticeable 
absence of vibration. 

The brakes are smooth and powerful 
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A FAVOURITE CAR FOR USE IN INDIA IS THE WOLSELEY 
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in action ; the springing system is good. 
On roads very badly ‘“ pot- holed” by 
a combination of heavy traffic, bad 
weather, and insufficient repair, a speed 
of thirty miles an hour can be obtained 
where, in other cases, fifteen miles gave 
excessive vibration and much discomfort 
to both driver and passenger. 

The car is designed in the first place 
as an “ owner-driver” vehicle. This 
idea has been kept well to the fore-front. 
For example, as already said, the depres- 
sion of a small button starts the engine 
through a powerful motor deriving its 
current from a battery which is being 
constantly charged when the engine is 
running. With this exception the whole 
electric equipment of the car is controlled 
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THE KING”? ENGINE STARTS ON THE PRESSURE, OF A BUTTON 
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through one small turn-switch, and this, 
in its turn, can be completely locked, and 
safeguarded from interference during the 
owner’s absence, by a Yale lock and key. 
The electric lamps are controlled through 
this turn switch, and these lamps are 
fitted with small pilot bulbs which give 
a sufficient driving light. 

The lubrication system is automatic 
in its action. The driver has merely to 
assure an adequate supply of lubricant 
in the base-chamber ; an indicator is let 
into the dash to act as an easily-seen 
“tell-tale.” The speedometer, and the 
electric indicators such as the ammeter 
and volt-meters are also let into the dash 
and are plainly and easily seen. A small 
dash-lamp can be switched on at night. 
The electric-horn is actu- 
ated by a push-button 
located on top of the 
steering column. The 
steering wheel is hinged 
to give the driver free 
passage to the driving 
seat; a further conve- 
nience of this hinged 
wheel is that a door 
can be fitted on either 
side, so enabling the 
driver to enter the car 
either from the near or 
the off-side. A mechanical 
tyre-pump, driven from 
the engine, enables the 
tyres, in size 815 by 
105 mm.—fairly big—to 
be pumped up without 
exertion. 

The wind-screen is 
hinged ; the hood is of 
the “one-man” type ; 
the side-curtains are 
well-cut and fit closely ; 
ample pocket and locker 
room is provided; the 
leg room is ample, and 
coat and rug rails are 
also fitted. A spare rim 
and tyre, in combination 
with the engine-operated 
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tyre pump and the quick detachable 
rims, has practically eliminated all 
chance of prolonged roadside tyre 
trouble. 


Great care has been taken in the body 
design to produce a pleasing stream-like 
appearance, and ample coverings have 
been fitted to those wearing parts which 
are, IN many cases, exposed to mud, 
water and grit, and yet which call for 
continual lubrication. In consequence 
the washing and cleaning of the car is a 
simple matter of the hose-pipe and a 
swab. No mean consideration in these 
days when many owners are called on 
to “groom ”’ their own cars. Although 
this vehicle is sold complete with a five- 
seated touring body and all spares and 
accessories at an inclusive price of £450, 
the reader would be well advised to 
spend a little more and to have one of the 
special All-Weather bodies by Salmons 
and Sons, such as that shown in the 
illustrations herewith, fitted. 


A short account of the mechanical 
features of this car will not be out of 
place. The cylinders are cast in two 
blocks of four, and are set at an angle of 
90 degrees. The bore and stroke respec- 
tively being 2} inches by 5 inches. The 
power developed at an engine speed of 
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2,400 revolutions per minute is in the 
near neighbourhood of 40. The electric 
system is very complete and is unlikely 
to call for any interference from the 
average owner driver. The cooling 
system is ample ; the radiator is of large 
size, and a belt-driven fan is also 
employed to assist the cooling. 


The power is taken through a large- 
sized steel plate and Raybestos clutch 
to the gear-box; the control lever is 
located on the left-hand side of the 
driver, centrally - mounted, in fact. 
The gears are big and made, together 
with the shafts, of hard, high-tensile, 
long-wearing steel. The back-axle has 
large inspection covers, can be readily 
dismounted, and is of the best bevel- 
geared, full-floating type. The rear 
springs are of the cantilever, and the tront 
of the semi-elliptic type. A vacuam- 
feed petrol system is employed, the 
sixteen-gallon tank for the fuel being 
centrally mounted between the main 
members at the rear of the chassis. 


The car is not perfect, but it is 
as good, if not better than, many 
other machines selling at a much higher 
figure. 
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A FLAT TYRE IS SOON INFLATED WITHOUT EXERTION BY THE ENGINE-DRIVEN PUMP OF THE 
“KING”? CAR 
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““NEAR’’ SIDE OF THE VAUXHALL “CONVERTED” 
TOURING CAR ENGINE 


FARM For many years past the British 
MoTORS farmer has been somewhat 
insular, and there is no doubt 

at all about it but that he has also been 
very extravagant in the working of his 
land. Many learned articles have 
appeared from time to time in reviews 
and newspapers dealing with the subject 
of intensive cultivation. Some parts of 
America are practically virgin, and it is 
only necessary to scratch the soil, so to 
speak, to raise mammoth crops. It is 
not so generally known, however, that 
other parts of America are practically 
sterile and rock-bound. Some classes of 
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“OFF ’’ SIDE OF THE VAUXHALL ENGINE 
immigrant are making even these places 
profitable by the laborious process of 
planting soil on the rocks—the soil being 
transferred in baskets and so forth from 
more favoured districts. Again, we have 
been told that the intensive gardening 
practised in places such as Japan and 
Holland is a pattern on which we might 
well model our own agricultural methods. 

In any case, the war has made it 
essential that every square yard of 
ground in England devoted to agriculture 
in any way must be made to yield its 
maximum output. 

We were so busy laughing at Mr. Ford 


THE 


““ ALL-WEATHER ” BODY ON THE 


“ KING’ 


CAR CAN BE HANDLED WITH EASE BY THE 


LADY OWNER-DRIVER 
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some time ago that the real pith and 
substance of his remarks and boastings 
was overlooked. He offered, as one 
means of scotching the war, to allow 
those American factories engaged in 
munition work for the Allies, to manu- 
facture and sell his new motor-driven 
plough without any payment of royalties. 
If Mr. Ford has the right plough, then, 
in effect, he gave many millions of 
pounds to civilisation. It is possible to 
make use of the small power, simply 
controlled, strong and reliable motor 
plough on farms and estates of fifty acres 
and upwards. By a co-operative system, 
such an implement can profitably be 
used on small holdings of anything under 
ten acres. Such an implement can do 
an equivalent amount of work, in 
ploughing particularly, in one day, to a 
pair-horsed team in three. Both the 
first and the running costs are very much 
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less in the case of the motor-plough, 
which can now be purchased at prices 
ranging between £150 and £200. If such 
a machine is to be a success, it may be 
remarked in passing, the first cost must 
not be in excess of £100, and an unskilled 
youth, or even a woman must handle it. 
Its small size demands no great waste 
in headlands, such as is required by the 
usual pair-horsed team and plough ; it 
can handle rough ground in a much 
neater and quicker fashion, and it is not 
likely to develop faults and weaknesses 
at inconvenient moments. For example, 
intelligent supervision would mean that 
any repairs required would be carried 
out on the slack days most convenient 
to the owner. 

An implement of this sort has other 
uses than ploughing. The engine, if it be 
simply mounted, can be lifted from its 
frame and be used as a stationary motor 


THE 1916 ‘‘ WILLYS-OVERLAND ”’ CAR IS IN GROWING FAVOUR 
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OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES ARE MAKING INCREAS S OF MANY TYPES 


supplying power to hay, chaff, andturnip question of the small motor-driven 
cutters, water pumping, electric lighting, plough is destined to receive very great 
and many other things in which power attention indeed during the next few 
is required on a modern farm. This years. 
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